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FACT AM D COMMENT MAN high in the organization of one of the 
i NO ARE BI A GEM IE tt 2S BS EM OI TY , largest fabric importers in New York, recently, 
HE Vestal Design Bill which was endorsed by the said : 
Patent Committee of the House, passed by the “In ten years from now there will not be a 
House, recommended by the Patent Committee high class upholstery stock in 
of the Senate, just failing of being passed through the So THERE any department store in Amer- 
filibustering tactics of one man, You Are! ica. They will all run to cheap 
Tue Design Copy- will not be reintroduced, but a merchandise bargains, and aban- 
RIGHT Britt Now new Bill is being prepared by don the department of interior decoration.” 
tA. a eam : 
BEFORE THE William I. Sirovich, Democrat, Ten minutes afterwards another man, equally 


House CoMMITTEE of New York, Chairman of the 


: high in the organization, observed that the better class 
House Committee on Patents. 


of department stores have a great future. With their 
A conference of the proponents of the Bill cover- daily contact and personal acquaintance with their im- 

ing the principles of design protection fvas held at portant purchasing clientele, they are in.a position to 

Washington February 19th. é do the big business of the future in high class work. 
The dry goods Association of retailers have often So there vou are! 

urged that any copyright Bill should contain a clause z 

which will involve the principles of search, and this 


provision will be incorporated in the new measure. T the closing session of President Hoover's Con- 
In other words, there shall be no presumption of ference on Home Building and Home O: ene) | 
originality unless and until there has been a search in ship, Secretary of Commerce Wilbur made 
the copyright office. address which arrived at the following coneliisions *¥ 
There will be no public hearing upon the Bill until He committed the Conference to the promotion 
Mr. Sirovich has completed his draft. of better homes and better furnishings; he promised 
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the cooperation of public departments, industrial or- 

ganizations, professional and 
THe Sec’y OF civic groups. He urged that 
COMMERCE ON THE furniture of good construction 
SUBJECT OF THE and design be used, and depre- 
PRESIDENT’s HoME cated the distribution of cheap 
BUILDING CONFER- and shoddy stuff, and closed by 
ENCE saying that the President had 

asked him to make it clear that 
this Conference was not a temporary matter: that it 1s 
enlisted for a permanent war for the betterment of the 
home, because the betterment of the home makes for 
the betterment of citizenship. 


CONTRACT ROOM OF DECORATORS CLUB LOWERED 
IN PRICE 

N order to liberalize the use of the standard contract 

forms recently developed and copyrighted by the 

Decorators’ Club of New York, the Contract Service 

3ureau of the Club has announced that the right to use 

the forms may now be secured for $10, the previous 


cost having been $50 for members of the club, and $75 
to other decorators. The action is the result of a reso- 
lution adopted at a recent meeting. 


The contract forms, as previously announced, 
cover five methods of procedure now in use by mem- 
bers of the decorating profession. 


1. Stipulated price system—when the decorator is 
paid an agreed price for work and merchandise. 

2. Cost plus fee system—when the fee is a per- 
centage of the cost of the work and the client finances 
the cost of the work, 

3. Cost plus fee system—when the fee is a per- 
centage of the Cost of the work and the decorator fi- 
nances the cost of the work. 

4. Cost plus fee system—when the fee is a fixed 
sum and the client finances the cost of the work. 

5. Cost plus fee system—when the fee as a fixed 
sum and the decorator finances the cost of the work. 

The initial cost of $10 will cover the right to use 
any or all of these forms. Additional copies are avail- 
able at a nominal cost. 


A view of the Fountain Room in the Hotel Carlyle, illustrated and described in our last issue. 
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At the right is a chamber 
from the Chateau de la 
Muette, Passy, Paris, France. 








At the left is a period room 
in which is displayed the use 
of a famous scenic wall paper. 











HISTORIC INTERIORS DISPLAYED IN 
THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


For further descriptions of these rooms, see text on page 44. 





A LIVING ROOM IN THE 
CARHART HOUSE 


William Lawrence Bottomley, architect. Deco- 
rated by Mr. Bottomley with the co-operation of 
Ernesta Beaux. Mr. Bottomley has just been 
awarded the Architectural League Medal of Honor 
for his last year’s work in domestic architecture. 





THE WASHINGTON 
BI-CENTENNIAL 


& CELEBRATION CF THE TWO 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTH WILL 
UNDOUBTEDLY AWAKEN PUBLIC 
INTEREST IN THE FURNISHINGS 
OF HIS TIME AND OTHER CO- 


LONIAL AND FEDERAL TIMES. 


MOST extraordinary undertaking emanates from 
Washington, which unquestionably will result in 
renewed interest in Colonial and Federal furnishings. 
On February 22nd we participated in the bi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the birth of Washington. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s address and the day’s ceremonies were 
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Two Sheraton style chairs from the Lewis Collection of Washingtonian 
furniture and now in the National Museum in Washington, D. C 


radioed to every village and town in America. The 
President further proclaimed that the bi-centennial 
celebration would be observed not only on that day, 
but on all days up to the coming of Thanksgiving Day. 
He stressed not only the character of the man, but 
the character of the times—the Revolutionary days 
and the early days of the Republic; and to carry out 
his program a commission was established under the 
Chairmanship of Sol Bloom, the New York Repre- 
sentative to the House, which will organize observ- 
ances in honor of Washington throughout the entire 
country. 

Innumerable historic houses and estates and old 
inns associated with his memory are preparing for 
visitors, and Mr. Bloom particularly wants the home 
life, furnishings, the furniture, and domesticity 
properly presented. 

Retailers and decorators throughout the country 
will stress these features. Already historical pam- 
phlets. have been distributed by the hundreds of 
thousands and the Commission announces that every 
little village in America will have its Bicentennial 
Washington Exposition at sometime and over some 
period between now and November 25. 


URING the coming year public taste will be uni- 
versally directed to things Washingtonian. Every 
show-window will have an opportunity to emphasize 
public sentiment. Fortunately, the student is ma- 
terially aided in his search for authentic pieces by the 
museums and historical societies. 
One interesting example of Washingtonia may be 





The Stuart portrait of Washington perhaps the best known of the many 
painted of the great General. Reproduced through the courtesy of 
Rudolph Lesch, from whose line this print was taken. 
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FABRICS OF THE EARLY AMERICAN ERA 


A chintz depicting 
scenes in old New 
York. Shown by 
F. A. Foster & Co. 









Distinctly Washingtonian is this 
print in one color against a tan 
ground from the line of 
Atkinson, Wade & Co. 









A Manchester print in 
keeping with the Wash- 
ington spirit. Shown by 
Samuel Rich, Agent. 
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SUITABLE FOR BICENTENNIAL DISPLAY 


A tapestry in the 
Federal style. Dis- 
played by The 
Orinoka Mills. 


Above is a Federal Dam- 
ask on sale at F. 
Schumacher & Co. 


An appropriate cretonie in 
interesting colorings in the 
‘line of Johnson & Faulkner. 


Besides the fabrics shown above there are equally ap- 
propriate patterns in the lines of Atkinson, Fenlon & Co., 
Stead & Miller, J. H. Thorp & Co., and Witcombe, 
McGeachin & Co., all of which we have illustrated in 
previous issues. 
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found at the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York—the bombé desk in the American 
Wing acquired from the Craigie house. 

There is a desk in the New York City 
Hall attributed to Washington when he oc- 
cupied the old Osgood house on Cherry 
Street. 

A typical Sheraton piece with affidavit 
of authenticity from a direct descendant 
was sold at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries March 4th. It had been 
imported for Washington for his Mt. Ver- 
non house and descended direct to W. 
Lanier Washington. 

At Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
there is a sofa attributed to Washington. 
And the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities has a number of 
family pieces. 

Washington’s father was Augustine 
Washington. His son, George, was born 
at Wakefield. The house was destroyed. Then 


Augustine Washington lived for a time at Mt. Ver- 
non, moving thence to Ferry Farm, across the river 
from Fredericksburg, where his four sons and daugh- 
ter Betty and his second wife, Mary Ball Washing- 
ton, lived for a number of years, and it’s the furniture 
from this house that’s held by the Virginia Society, 
including the table at which Lafayette was in after 


years entertained. 

Great research was undertaken by the United 
States National Museum at Washington to gather 
Washingtonia, with the result that innumerable ar- 
ticles of intimate relationship came to them through 
the Lewis collection endorsed by Act of Congress as 
authentic—pieces from heirs of Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, 
the adopted daughter of Washington, and the wife of 
his nephew Major Lawrence Lewis. 

Included in the collection are twelve black wal- 
nut chairs, a mahogany footstool used in Washing- 
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A Sai Currier & Ives print. Shown through the courtesy of the 


American Art Association—Anderson Art Galleries. 


ton’s bedroom, two mahogany Hepplewhite style 
chairs upholstered in black horsehair and part of the 
furnishings in the President’s house in Philadelphia 
during Washington’s second administration, 1793- 
1797; also two mahogany tables, one with a marble 
top; three mirrors, a mahogany bedstead—all pieces 
that with the exception of the two mahogany arm- 
chairs were in the Mt. Vernon home. 

Mt. Vernon was built in 1743 by Lawrence Wash- 
ington when he married Miss Fairfax. It was an 
estate of 5,000 acres and was named after Admiral 
Vernon, and passed eventually to George Washington 
who took a lively interest in the home furnishing. 

There is a letter of record written to Richard 
Washington in England asking Richard to send him a 
dozen chairs at about fifteen shillings each. 

When Washington died the property went to his 
widow. Upon her death the furnishings went to her 
four grandchildren. When the house with two hun- 
dred acres was purchased in 1858 by the Mt. Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union, considerable of this 
old furniture was found and replaced. 

The Government is doing its utmost to make the 
bi-centennial demonstrations universal throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Bloom and his associates have card-indexed 
232,000 churches, 190,000 fraternal, patriotic, and 
civic organizations, 365,000 schools, 91,000 rural or- 
ganizations, 46,000 boy and girl scout posts, and mer- 
chants innumerable, all of whom are asked to partici- 
pate. 





This furniture was owned by Washington at Mount Vernon, and is now 
in the United States National Museum. It is particularly interesting 
because of the character of the table top which is of encrinal gray 
limestone with reddish-brown and white tracings. It is part of the 
original piece. The table is 44 inches long, 30 inches high and 
26 inches wide. 





THE FURNITURE COLLECTION OF A FAMOUS 
CONNOISSEUR TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 
F one were to ask for the names of the two or three 
best informed connoisseurs in Americana, the name 


of the late Louis Guerineau Myers would be sure to 
be included. 


Mr. Myers was a man of rare artistic education 
and attainments. He stood high in financial circles, 
and in the loan exhibition given by the Girl Scouts in 
the Fall of 1929 there was an overwhelming array of 
his pieces, 

In addition to the items catalogued in that collec- 
tion as belonging to Mr. Myers, a large number of 
pieces were his that were marked: “Loaned anony- 
mously.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Myers not only 
compiled the Girl Scouts catalogue, but wrote the de- 
partmental Forewords, as well as the main preface. 

His collection is to be sold by order of Florence 
Bragg Myers, executrix, on the afternoons of April 
8th and 9th at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries, and we are indebted to these Galleries for 
photographs showing rooms in the Myers home. 

The collection includes also pewter, glass, Staf- 
fordshire ware and hooked rugs; and Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Duncan Phyfe pieces, as 
well as typical examples of Early Philadelphia and 
Baltimore work, each and every piece chosen by the 
collector with great discrimination. 


SIR WM. H. BENNETT COLLECTION ALSO ON SALE 


HE Sir William H. Bennett collection of art 
works, including paintings and furniture, will be 
sold at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
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A Corner of One of the Bedrooms in the Myers Home showing 

a Phyfe bed, two Phyfe chairs, a Simon Willard tall-case clock, 

a rare Phyfe drawing table, and a rare mirror with plain 
mahogany panel. 


leries on April 29th. It will include a group of Eliza- 
bethan, Queen Anne, William and Mary, Chippendale, 
and Sheraton pieces. It was one of the finest collec- 
tions in England, and as such will doubtless attract 
many decorators. 

S we go to press we note that Bloomingdale Bros. 

are holding a Washington Bi-Centennial Exhibit 
featuring furniture, fabrics and floor coverings, all 
selected because of their appropriateness to the Wash- 
ington period. 








The two Duncan Phyfe 
or library tables, the 
rare upholstered Duncan 
Phyfe “lounging” arm- 
chair, the Duncan Phyfe 
sofa, one of the Hep- 
plewhite gilded mirrors, 
and the baccarat crys- 
tal sconces are shown 
in this view of the 
Myers drawing room. 







































T-racks 


lace curtain 
display. 
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DEPARTMENT AR- 
RANGEMENTS AND 
DISPLAY GROUP- 
INGS AT LORD & 
TAYLOR'S 


THE **OREN*? FLOOR IS STRIK- 
INGLY DEMONSTRATED 


T is interesting always to investigate 

the methods employed by the lead- 
ing stores in the larger cities in the 
handling of the various types of dec- 
orative merchandise. For this reason 
it is the purpose of this magazine from 
time to time to make a careful 
survey of the methods em- 
ployed by leading stores in 
New York and in other large 
cities. 

The Lord &. Taylor dra- 
pery department, which occu- 
pies the Fifth Avenue half of 
the eighth floor, is an exempli- 
fication of the principle of generous and unobstructed 
display. With the exception of the section devoted to 
the display of ready-to-hang draperies, the entire floor 
is open without the employment of any partitions, 
shelving, or racks that would prevent a view of the 
department across its entire Fifth Avenue length. 

Entering the department one steps from the ele- 
vators into an exhibition “corridor” 
about twelve feet wide and extend- 
ing across the entire face of the 
main bank of elevators. This cor- 

ridor is kept for the exploi- 
tation of new and unusual 
merchandise features— 
groupings of chairs, dummy 
windows, and _ display 
lengths of attractive fabrics 
with other 
groupings of screens, tables, 





Pair curtains are sus- 

pended on four sides of 

the columns of the cur- 
tain section. 


interspersed 


for 
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A view of the drapery hardware division. 




















The trimming section is a 
model of neatness. 


and occasional chairs providing an attractive ensemble 
which greets the eyes of passengers when the 
elevator door is open and which also provides an 
attractive environment from which the customer enter- 
ing the department obtains a first impression. 

All cretonnes and chintzes, with the exception of 
glazed chintzes, are shown on tables, the bolts being _ 
arranged on edge so that customers in passing between 
the tables can, at a glance, discover both colors and 
patterns within given price ranges. The cretonne 
stock is grouped according to two determined price 
ranges and the groupings, table by table, are also 
according to price, the scale of price running from 29 
cents up to $1.95. 

Glazed chintzes are shown on roller racks as well 
as on tables. The roller racks, which offer to view 
eight or more rolls of chintz one above the other, were 
formerly employed as a part of the equipment of the 
chintz room which has been replaced by more active 
merchandise. The glazed chintzes, shown on tables, 
take their place with other stocks of similar purpose 
and notwithstanding the handling they receive by cus- 
tomers there is only a slight percentage of deprecia- 
tion that cannot be corrected by pressing. 

Bedspreads, while carried in the department as a 
matter of display, do not belong to the drapery stock. 
An arrangement has been made whereby the bed- 
spreads purchased by the bedding department, or made 
up by that department from yard 
goods carried in the drapery de- 
partment, are shown in combina- 
tion both on the drapery floor and 
in the bedding department. The 
bedspreads belonging to the bed- 
ding department and the curtains 
belonging to the drapery depart- 
ment form a cooperative buying 
display that has worked out very 
advantageously. One of the cur- 
tain sets shown recently in the 
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“Corridor” in conjunction with a dressed bed was 
made up with a 15-cent ball fringe. 

' Tapestries, damasks, and other heavy goods are 
shown on tables contiguous to Fifth Avenue windows 
where suggestive displays in the way of groupings are 
also employed. 

Drapery hardware is displayed on three walls of 
a segregated section, like a room with one side 
removed, and in the center of this space is a glass- 
topped counter with sliding trays showing samples of 
small hardware, while poles, trimmings, holdbacks, 
cornices, and other hardware specialties are arranged 
against a neutral background on the walls of this 
room. The stock of this de- 
partment is contained within 
drawers convenient to the dis- 
play. 

Trimmings are shown in a 
corner of the department on a 
long L-shaped display counter, 
with glass top, backed by 
shelves containing the entire 
stock of trimmings. Under- 
neath the glass top of the 





The new dummy window- : : 
stands to surround the counter special displays are 


columns of the lace cur- 


tain department. They te 
are illuminated from the arranged, and lampshade ma 


rear. terials are conveniently located 

at one end of the trimming sec- 

tion. Trimmings are consistently pushed by example 

as well as by suggestion throughout the department. 

Screens may be said to form a part 

of the entire departmental display be- 

cause they are grouped around columns 

and scattered throughout the floor in 

order that as large a number as possible 
may be kept constantly on view. 

Window shades are not carried in 

the department and are not handled ex- 

cept in connection with the contract de- 

partment, and then only when necessary 

in order to complete a contract of which window 

shades are required to be a part. 


Lace curtains, which in Lord & Taylor’s are a 
separate department although adjoining the drapery 
stock, are displayed on the four sides of each of the 
columns in the lace curtain-section, on display rods at 
the end of special cabinets, on special racks which 
show curtains suspended, 
on both sides of a T- 
shaped rack, on dummy 
windows and on display 
rails in the lace-curtain 
division. 

Casement cloths, bur- 
laps, and other plain ma- 

















The lace curtain fixtures with 
display rail at each end. 





Glazed chintz displayed on rolls; 
a three-fold screen completes the 
ensemble, 





terials are carried in 
shelving and shown and 
sold over the counter. 

Ready-to-hang dra- 
peries, ranging in price 
from $3.95 to $14.95, 
have had a remarkable 
sale in this department. 
These curtains are 
shown in a separate par- 
titioned room, with wide 
openings into the de- 
partment, on racks 
and on the windows of the section devoted 
to them as well as on window frames which 
stand here and there on the floor in this particu- 
lar section. The curtains are made lined or unlined 
according to the character of the material employed. 
They are all full two and three-quarter yards long, 
trimmed with pleated or plain chintz trimming or with 
fringes, while, at the same time in addition to those 
that are offered “ready to take” facilities are provided 
for having any of the materials carried in the depart- 
ment made-up in the same way as those carried in 
the made-up form. 





A grouping in the “Corridor” 
facing the elevators. 


Portieres, with the exception of printed linen 
portieres, are not carried, and the only portieres shown 
are those which curtain the two entrances to the ready- 
to-hang curtain section, and while these are a perma- 
nent part of the department’s equipment they serve the 
purpose of indicating the adaptability of 
the material to the curtaining of door- 
ways. They have resulted in the sale of 
many duplicate treatments. 

One of the outstanding features of 
departmental procedure lies in the fact 
that, apart from the trimming depart- 
ment, no measuring or cutting of mer- 
chandise is performed by sales clerks. 
All of this work is carried out in the 
cutting room at one end of the floor and performed by 
people especially assigned to this work. When a sale 
is made the sales person takes the 
fabric bolt and the sales check to 
the cutting department, leaving 
them there and returning to the 
floor to be available for other sales 
opportunities. The cutter © cuts 
from the bolt the amount of the 
order and transfers it with the 
check to the parceling division, 
from whence it follows the usual 
routine of delivered parcels. 





In the event of merchandise to 
(Continued on page 80) 


the columns. 





A screen grouping at one of 
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THE INTERIORS ILLUSTRATED ON PAGES 35, 45 & 55 
N three of our pages in brown duotone in this 
issue we are able, through the courtesy of the 

Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, to illustrate a num- 

ber of historical interiors which are excellent models 

for decorators whose clients demand purity of style 
and a rigid adherence to historical accuracy. 


All of these rooms are on view in the Museum 
in the Department of Decorative Arts of Europe and 
America of which Edwin James Hipkiss is the 
curator; but they have been so arranged that in none 
of them is there that museum atmosphere which often 
detracts from the charm of exhibits of this character. 
The Museum authorities have striven to present the 
rooms as livable interiors, much as they were in the 
days when occupied by their original owners. 


On page 35 we show at the top an interior dating 
back to about 1740, from a chamber in the Chateau de 
la Muette, at Passy, France. Here the walls are 
panelled in unpainted oak, with carved ornaments ; and 
the golden tone of this wood harmonizes perfectly 
with the hangings of yellow damask in the windows 
and about the bed alcove, the hangings being in the 
manner of their time. The chairs are of beechwood 
and walnut, of the Louis XV period, and are covered 
with old brocades. On the floor, which is also of oak, 
are several rugs of the Ghiordes, Ladik and Djushagan 
types, all common to the XVII Century. 


Below this French interior we show another 
quite different in character. This is in a room de- 
voted to the exposition of the use of scenic wallpaper, 
as such use was common in the latter part of the 
XVIII and early part of the XIX Centuries. The 
paper itself was probably printed in Paris early in the 
XIX Century, and is in gray tones, printed from wood 
blocks. It depicts the activities of the four seasons 
of the year. The woodwork in this room is from an 
old house which stood on Salem Street in Boston, built 
about 1810, and the furniture, which is of the same 
period, consists of American examples following well- 
known English styles. 

On page 45 we display two rooms known respec- 
tively as the first and second McIntire rooms. Both 
of these rooms are from a house designed by Samuel 
McIntire and built for Captain Nathanael and his wife 
Elizabeth (Derby) West, at South Danvers, Mass., 
now called Peabody. In neither of these interiors has 
there been any great alteration, and they stand today, 
with their Hepplewhite and Sheraton chairs of all- 
American workmanship, and their hangings and furni- 
ture coverings of damask, much as they stood after 
they had been arranged by Madam Elizabeth (Derby) 
West, their original occupant. 

On another page (55) we show a room from 
Portsmouth, Rockingham county, New Hampshire, 
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and below it a room from Bath, Sagadahoc county, 
Maine. The first interior is from the house owned 
by George Jeffrey, built during the second part of the 
XVIII Century, and it is especially interesting because 
of its use of a French wallpaper with a Chinese de- 
sign, attributed to Pillemont. In this room the 
damask window hangings are also Chinese in the char- 
acter of their design, and the Eastern note is further 
carried out by the use of Oriental carpets, such as the 
Caucasian shown in the illustration. Most of the 
furniture is of American make and is dated not later 
than 1750; 

The room from Bath is from a house known as 
Shepard’s Inn, which stood on Washington Street until 
1927. Here again is illustrated the tasteful and inter- 
esting use of scenic wallpaper. This particular paper 
consists of two sets printed in Paris, one of which is 
a Directoire paper known as Le Pare Frangais, and 
the other contains figures in costume and color, and, 
although unidentified, belongs to the same period. All 
of the furniture in this room is American, and mostly 
of Sheraton design. The hangings and the chair cov- 
erings are of yellow silk and the rug is a Feraghan of 
the XVIII Century. 


HYGIENE BOOKLETS ISSUED BY THE STATE 
: GOVERNMENT 


HE increased use of chemicals in industry has 

created new health hazards affecting thousands of 
workers. For this reason it is important that manu- 
facturing processes which bring into play a large use 
of chemicals which may affect health adversely should 
be closely watched by employers, and wherever litera- 
ture of a helpful nature is provided by State or Federal 
authorities it should be fully utilized in order that 
every safeguard shall be provided for the workers. 

The New York State Department of Labor main- 
tains a Division of Industrial Hygiene, whose function 
is to study the sickness and accident problems of in- 
dustry and to evolve preventive measures. This 
Division has recently issued a series of Industrial 
Hygiene Leaflets under the following titles: 


Prevention of Lead Poisoning 

Prevention of Arsenical Poisoning 
Prevention of Silicosis Poisoning 
Prevention of Mercury Poisoning 
Prevention of Chrome Poisoning 
Prevention of Benzol Poisoning 

Prevention of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 
Prevention of Industrial Anthrax 
Prevention of Occupational Dermatitis 


It is the aim of these leaflets to acquaint workers, 
employers, physicians and the public in general with 
the fact that occupational poisons do exist, to give 
simple rules for recognizing them, and to suggest some 
of the improved methods of prevention. 

Copies of these leaflets may be obtained from the 
State Department of Labor, 80 Centre Street, New 
York City. 








At the right is an interior from the 
West house, Peabody, Mass. This 
house was designed by Samuel Mc- 
Intire and throughout is a striking 
example of architectural beauty. 


At the left ‘is another interior 
in the West house at Peahody, 


Mass. 








HISTORIC INTERIORS DISPLAYED IN 
THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


See text on page 44. 








ANOTHER VIEW OF THE Liv- 


ING ROOM IN THE CARHARTT 
HOUSE 


See page 36. William Lawrence Bottomley, architect. 





WHEN THE 
CLIENT DIRECTS 
THE DECORATOR 


THE RESULTS ARE NOT ALWAYS 
WHAT EITHER CLIENT OR DEC- 
ORATOR MIGHT WISH IN THE WAY 
OF HARMONIOUS RELATIONSHIPS 





HE other night I was in what is considered to be 

one of the finest homes in one of the richest 

suburbs around New York. I went to it expecting a 

revelation in good taste, because the decorator whose 

name had been mentioned in connection with the place 

has a national reputation. But the following is the in- 
congruous mess that I found. 

The architecture of the house is of the Norman 
period. It is a beautiful structure, standing in grounds 
big enough to set off its fine proportions. I went up 
the three broad steps which led to the entrance, the 
front door opened, and I walked into a long and wide 
hall that, unless my eyes deceived me, was decorated 
in the most ultra-Spanish fashion. 

At one side of the hall was a wide, unobstructed 
doorway leading into the library. Here, where in a 
Norman house I might have expected to find a pan- 
elled room, with dark furniture and deep-toned rugs, 
I discovered a chamber that would have been a delight 
to the most rabid modernist. There were book-shelves 
zigzagging here and there against a tinted wall. The 
furniture was metal, covered with a frise material in a 
variety of colors; and on the floor was a rug with a 
pattern like a geometrical nightmare. 

Near by was the living-room, and here the Georg- 
ian influence held sway. Not far off, on the other side 
of the hallway was the dining-room, where the Italian 
Renaissance weighed you down with its massivity. 

Now, I wondered as I looked at this place how it 
could be that any decorator could permit such a hodge- 
podge of unrelated interiors to be set one next to the 
other and expect to achieve any harmonious result. 
Every room was perfect of its kind; but you must re- 
member that they were all closely adjacent—that one 
passed freely from one to another; so that no sooner 
had you attuned yourself to the austerity of the Span- 
ish hallway than you were thrust into the quiet coziness 
of the Georgian living-room; and, after becoming ac- 
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customed to that, wandered into the jazz-like atmos- 
phere of the room that they called the “Library”; or 
possibly entered the somewhat forbidding precincts 
of the Renaissance dining-room. 

I don’t know what the rooms upstairs were like, 
but I can well imagine that they were no more har- 
monious above stairs than they were on the ground 
floor. 

The solution of this decorative mystery came to 
me later, through a conversation with another guest 
who knew the family better than I did. He told me 
that each member of it was a distinct individualist, 
with definite, dynamic tastes, and the poor decorator, 
when he was called in to do the house, was harried this 
way and that, first by one member of the family and 
then by another, each demanding his acquiescence with 
the individual’s ideas. He finally threw up his hands 
in disgust and did the best he could to satisfy every- 
one by granting to each a separate room in which he 
followed out the idea of the member of the family to 
which he assigned that room. The result, of course, 
was awful. But what else could the decorator do, ex- 
cept throw up the job entirely—which is a thing no 
decorator can afford to do in these times, 

And as I went out of that house I wished that 
decorators could use it as a horrible example to show 
their clients what happens when a decorator’s ideas of 
harmony and appropriateness are interfered with to 
too great an extent by his clients’ own wishes. Of 
course the clients’ wishes should be regarded; but I 
think that the decorator, too, has his rights, and that 
certainly he should never, as was the man who “dec- 
orated” the house I have spoken of, be subjected to 
the indignity of being forced to turn out a job that 
reflects no credit on himself, and must of necessity in- 
jure his reputation with those who are “not in the 


know.” 
5-3. 
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FURNITURE ON A REMSTAL BASIS 


MOST unusual type of advertisement appeared 
A recently in the Seattle newspapers featuring a 
plan whereby home owners could procure furniture on 
a rental basis with the proviso that the rental paid 
could be applied to the purchase of new furnishings 
when the rented equipment was returned. 

This type of furnishing transaction, is, we believe, 
the first of its kind to be undertaken in this country. 

Schoenfeld’s Standard Furniture Co., by whom 
this copyrighted plan is sponsored, maintain a furni- 
ture exchange department in the bargain annex to 
their main building wherein they have always an ex- 
tensive selection of substantial used furniture, and 
this is the furniture that is available to home-makers 
on a rental basis. 


Schoenfelds’ Originate « a New 
Helpful Service for Homemakers! 


FURNITURE 


RENTAL-INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


‘s THIS FURNITURE RENTAL-INVESTMENT SERVICE, 
first of its kind to be announced in Seattle and to our knowl- 
edge in the United States, sets a precedent, one that will be 
followed by other progressive homefurnishings stores 
throughout the country 
It is a service of constructive merit that will be of extreme benefit to 
multitudes of 


aveat substantial folks who want a home of their own but 
Seer ee reckist dae ta aap uioees ciiasd to guntaane ae tian 
furnishings. 


A plan that will surely appeal to worthy Home Folks who would like 
to rent one piece Gussinane or ensagh to Seale © Rows os seeruness 
in any part of the city, in any manner they desire, on a RENTAL - 
Perens, walle OD OOD, wr he Pye OP. ee 
b as shown below. 


Here Is How You Can Make 
Use of This Helpful Service! 


You call at our Exchange Department in the Bargain Annex, where you 
will find the most extensive assortment in the whole Pacific Northwest of 
good, substantial Used Furniture. Here you can select one piece or enough 
to furnish an entire home on the following RENTAL - INVESTMENT 
Basis: 





How Your Rental Payments 


AMOUNT SELECTED mourns Become an Investment! 


to 19.99... 


rental the sum of $35. 
you could use a portion 
of this rental up to ONE- 
TENTH of above pur- 
chase of new 

ings which would 
amount to: 


Leaving you this balance  } 
te be paid on Satisjoc 90 
tory Terms: 
had paid in rental 
leave you « balance 
¢ Rose Se hese 
above suggested emount 


=: SCHOENFELDS a 


‘aunt STANDARD FURNITURE 





Copyright, Schoenfelds Standard Furniture Co. 
MARCH 15, 1932 


The plan by which this furniture is made available 
for the use of those who desire to rent anything from 
a single piece to an entire room leaves ownership al- 
ways with the Standard Furniture Co., and at the ex- 
piration of the period for which rent is paid the fur- 
niture is repossessed by the company. 

The new plan now considers money paid as rental 
on an investment basis and can be applied as a pay- 
ment on new furniture up to ten per cent of the 
price of the new purchase. In other words, if a cus- 
tomer has paid $35 in rental, this entire sum could be 
applied as a ten per cent payment on a purchase of 
$350 worth of new furniture. If, on the other hand, 
the customer had paid $60 in rental and desired to 
purchase $350 worth of new furniture, only $35 of the 
rental paid would be available on the investment basis. 
The balance would remain the property of the 
Standard Furniture Co. 


In limiting the investment principle to ten per cent 
of the purchase price of new furniture the firm have 
established a really liberal plan because it makes avail- 
able as part of the purchase for new furniture money 
already paid out for value received by the customer 
which is properly the property of the firm as a rental 
for the furniture that has been used by the customer. 

The provisions of the plan are set forth in the ac- 
companying reproduction of the advertisement con- 
stituting the initial announcement of the service. 


BI-CENTENNIAL AT ARNOLD CONSTABLE 


OLLOWING Mr. Hoover’s suggestion for bi- 
centennial celebrations throughout the country, 
Arnold Constable & Co. put on an exhibit February 
29th the importance of which may be indicated by the 
fact that premiums on the insurance covering the exhi- 


bition ran into thousands of dollars. The exhibit cov- 
ered part of the rear of Mr. Thomas’s upholstery floor 
on fifth floor, a space 75 x 125 feet. An orchestra 
and a chorus of voices added dignity to the opening, 
and the exhibits presented a collection of relics second 
to none in this country, with the possible exception of 
the National Museum at Washington. They were all 
loan exhibits, made through the courtesy of some of 
famous collectors as well as direct family heirs. 

Extending down the north side of the wall, a dis- 
tance of 65 feet, was a set of scenic wallpapers from 
Nancy McClelland, portraying the inauguration of 
Washington in New York City. | 

Some few exhibits which gave atmosphere to the 
authenticated family pieces, included the McIntire 
panelled room from Flayderman’s—complete in every 
detail. Elinor Merrell showed chintzes of the day, 
and Israel Sack showed two Colonial rooms. All in 
all, there were over 225 items catalogued. 
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LEIPZIG FAIR HAS RECORD ATTENDANCE 

REMARKABLE attendance is reported this 

year for the Leipzig Trade Fair which opened 
~iarch 6th and continued for six days. More than a 
score of countries, including the United States, sent 
exhibits to the fair, and upwards of seventy countries 
sent buyers. A checkup of the attendance on the day 
of the opening showed that more than 30,000 business 
men were visiting Leipzig from foreign countries, 
5,000 of these from overseas, doubtless stimulated by 
the unique offer of free trips to foreign buyers. The 
present fair is twice as large and has three times the 
attendance of any previous fair. : 





HOME DECORATION TO BE DISPLAYED AT CHICAGO 
WORLD’S FAIR 


’y\ HAT home planning and furnishing will occupy 
I a large place in the Chicago 1933 World’s Fair 
is to be expected. Every interest that contributes to 
the construction, furnishing, decorating, and equipping 
of the home in every detail will have an opportunity to 
take part in the section devoted to Home and Indus- 
trial Arts. 

The general title of the Exposition, “A Century 
of Progress” leaves a very wide scope for tying up 
the Home and Industrial Arts division to the develop- 
ments in home equipment that have occurred during 





the Century and particularly in the last twenty-five 
years. 

Plans are under way fer the construction of eight 
modern homes along the shores of Lake Michigan 
south of the replica of old Fort Dearborn already re- 
constructed to portray the living conditions of a cen- 
tury ago. In addition to these homes, which will be 
completely equipped, there will be a series of rooms 
exhibited in the Hall devoted to home planning, build- 
ing materials, and equipment, and these are to be 
furnished and decorated by America’s leading design- 
ers. Plans for this great Hall, with its connecting ex- 
hibition galleries, are being developed by Ely Jacques 
Kahn of New York, who explains the objective of this 
section as follows: 


“It is hoped to encourage the utilization of the 
same brains and initiative for the development of 
beautiful and efficient homes as America has demon- 
strated in the development of machines. The United 
States has led the world in designing beautiful auto- 
mobiles, radios, office equipment, machines, etc. The 
same genius devoted to home furnishing, decoration 
and equipment would produce some significant results 
for the future of the American home. The exposition 
will present the home from the inside out. Like a 
human being, a home must function in all its elements 
to be healthy. Taste and simplicity must govern it.” 





Another room in the Carhart House, other illustrations of which are shown on pages 36, 40, and 56. Wm. Lawrence Bottom- 
ley was the architect and in the decoration had the cooperation of Ernesta Beaux. 





Here is the Bigelow Sanford Co.’s room referred to below in its origiral condition, containing furniture and furnishings of 
a nondescript type but too good to throw away. 


INTRODUCING A NEW 
FURNISHING TERM 


NE of the most unusual enterprises in the in- 
terior furnishing field has been inaugurated by 
the Bigelow Sanford Co. in connection with what they 
have designated “heritage American” furnishings. 
The sales promotion department of this firm, in 
surveying the sales possibilities of the current year, 
conceived the thought that in a large proportion of the 
homes of the United States there existed a volume of 
nondescript furnishings of the type purchased during 
the last two furnishing generations and that this non- 
descript furniture and furnishings were too good to 
throw away but yet not good enough to be associated 
with the purchase of a new rug or some other new 
equipment. In order to verify the facts in the case 
they commissioned an artist, Carl Heck, to make ex- 
tensive researches through typical small cities in the 
Middle Atlantic and Middle Western states to sketch 
the types of furnishings in the average homes. Then 
Mr. Heck, taking his preliminary sketches as a basis, 
suggested changes in the upholstering and the finish 
of the usable furniture which would enable the owner, 
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at small expense, to bring about a transformation of 
the rooms. 

In further development of this idea a typical lot 
of this furniture was transported to New York and 
set up as a room interior in the showrooms of the 
Bigelow Sanford Co. After being photographed in 
its original condition, the furniture was reupholstered 
according to Mr. Heck’s plans, the arrangement of 
the room was changed, a new wall treatment provided, 
new and inexpensive window draperies, and a new 
rug. In this condition the room now remains on dis- 
play in the showroom together with an enlarged photo- 
graph showing the room’s original condition. 

This entire plan of the Bigelow Sanford Co. has 
been undertaken with a view of showing merchants 
the possibilities of recreating rooms now furnished 
with “heritage American” types into an ensemble that 
will make possible the addition of a new rug which 
will furnish the essential color scheme of the entire 
room. 


The theory that a large volume of purchases are 
postponed because the consumer does not feel able to 
entirely refurnish under present conditions has been 
well exemplified in one or two cases where Mr. Heck’s 
suggestions have been carried out by the home owner. 

The local merchant in many small towns, as well 
as in the more thickly populated districts, can find in- 
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numerable opportunities for carrying out the sugges- 
tions offered in the Bigelow Sanford Co.’s plan. By 
discovering to owners the latent possibilities of com- 
fort and style satisfaction that exist in this so-called 
“heritage American” type of furnishings they can un- 
lock a volume of postponed purchasing power and 
create a merchandising opportunity that may well be 
the greatest development in home furnishings that 
1932 has to offer. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE AWARDS 


HE Architectural League, at its 47th annual ex- 

hibition last month, awarded medals of honor to 
Philip T. Shultze of Atlanta and William Lawrence 
Bottomley, of New York, for their superlative work 
in domestic architecture. The Michael Friedsam 
medal which is awarded to the individual who has con- 
tributed most during the year to the development of 
art in industry went to Albert Blum, of the United 
Piece Dye Works. 





PHILA. CARPET CLUB OFFICERS 


T a meeting of the Philadelphia Carpet and Up- 
holstery Club, held on Monday, February 22nd, 

the following officers and governors were elected for 
the year :—president, O. T. McMaster; vice-president, 
Alex. Foote; treasurer, Charles Glanz; secretary, 
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Frank Wharton; Board of Governors, Wm. Lavis, 
Howard Benner, O. T. McMaster, J. J. Fraser, Sam. 
Boggs. 


JOHN WANAMAKER ON PARK AVE. 
OHN WANAMAKER has leased the entire 
Forty-ninth Street corner store in the Waldorf 
Astoria, where they will carry fine furniture, antiques 
and modern pieces, fabrics, and even old silver, carry- 
ing out the Bel Maison idea. Mrs. Tyson is the guid- 
ing spirit in the work. She will have at her disposal 
4,000 square feet of floor space. It is possible that 
they will occupy the premises early in April. The 
same type of business will continue as in Wana- 
maker’s main store. 


SHEPARD STORES MAN DECORATES PROVIDENCE 
HOTEL 


Our Boston representative informs us that C. A. 
Drefs, the new buyer of the Shepard Stores, Provi- 
dence, formerly with Brown Curtis & Brown, of Syra- 
cuse, has just completed a large decorative contract in 
the Crown Hotel, Providence. The contract covered 
23 rooms and a lobby. Among the materials Mr. 
Drefs used were Lesher Whitman mohairs, F. Schu- 
macher & Co. damasks, and A. Theo. Abbott & Com- 
pany’s Kapok. Dovercraft’s Indestructo rods were 
used at all windows. The finished work reflects credit 
on the decorator’s taste and business judgment. 





Above is the same room with the same furnishings shown 


on the opposite page but “made over,” so to speak into a tasteful 
interior 
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IN WASHINETONIAN AND 
COLONIAL DAYS WALL 
PAPERS WITH FANCIFUL 
CHINESE MOTIFS WERE 
POPULAR 


See text on opposite page. 
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WALLPAPER AND 
THE WASHINGTON 
BI-CENTENNIAL 


HERE is no decorative product more closely as- 
b haeve with the Colonial and Federal periods in 
American homefurnishing than wallpaper. During the 
one hundred years previous to the Revolution and dur- 
ing the early years of the Republic, wallpaper was used 
profusely in the decoration of fine homes. Evidence 
of this is found everywhere—in old documents, old il- 
lustrations, and in many genuine Colonial and Federal 
interiors preserved for us by museums, patriotic so- 
cieties and the like. There is a legend that Washington 
assisted by none other than the celebrated Lafayette 
at one time turned paper hanger to the extent of cov- 
ering the walls in one of the rooms at Mt. Vernon 
with paper selected by his wife. 

It is not unreasonable, therefore, to prophesy that 
during the present year, in which we are celebrating 
the George Washington Bi-centennial, wallpaper in its 
various Colonial and Federal patterns will enjoy great 
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A wall paper design of the smaller variety popular during the 

early days of the Republic. A paper like this, attributed to 

Le Grand of Paris (circa ap08 2 is in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


popularity due to the public interest in all things per- 
taining to the country’s earliest days. 


In department stores and. decorative establish- 
ments all over the country there will be innumerable 
displays of Washingtonian and near Washingtonian 
patterns and designs in fabrics, furniture, floor-cov- 
erings, etc. But none of these will be complete or 
truly representative of the period unless included in 
them is a generous assortment.of the many exquisite 


and historically correct wallpapers which the market 
affords. 


Scenic papers, with both large and small patterns 
will predominate, because this type of paper is closely 
associated with the period. However, in all of the 
displays to which we have referred those responsible 
for them should not overlook the fact that there are 
other types of wallpaper which were widely used in 
Colonial times. These are represented by small leaf 
and floral patterns; by miniature shields and stars, 
engraved against single tone backgrounds; and also by 
a number of medallion papers and papers with a 
diagonal lattice pattern against a plain or mottled back- 
ground. 

All of these patterns, and similar patterns which 
we have not mentioned, are to be found in the lines 
of the various American manufacturers and jobbers, 
and their display, in association with other decorative 
units of Washingtonian items, is particularly desirable 
and appropriate now, 200 years after the birth of our 
most celebrated Revolutionary General, and the first 
President of the Republic. 





Scenics of this type depicting scenes abroad were particularly popular in 
Revolutionary times. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

NE of the outstanding features of the recent 

Market Week of the Western Furniture Ex- 
change Association, held at San Francisco, was the 
sixth meeting of the Western Furniture Conference, 
an organization which embraces the five Western re- 
tail furniture associations, The conference went on 
record as approving the passage of local regulations 
restricting auction sales, protesting the “dumping” of 
merchandise by manufacturers to the detriment of re- 
tailers, approving plans for home furnishings style 
shows in 1932 and recommending constructive adver- 
tising, as against advertising in which price is fea- 
tured. Louis F. Breuner, president of the Retail 
Furniture Association of California, was elected pres- 
ident of the Western Furniture Conference, and A. 
Cameron Ball, managing director of the California 
Association was elected secretary. The vice-presi- 
dents are: A. W. Wormwood, president of the Wash- 
ington association; Charles E. Anderson, president of 
the Oregon association, M. B. Daniels, president of 
the Rocky Mountain association, and R. W. Madsen, 
president of the Intermountain association. Six re- 
gional directors from each of the affiliated organiza- 
tions were also chosen. 

The Retail Furniture Association of California 
has chosen officers for 1932, as follows: President, 
Louis F. Breuner, president of the John Breuner 
Company, Oakland; vice-presidents, Reagan P. Con- 
nolly and Edward Lachman, San Francisco; Frank 
K. Jackson, Oakland, and H. E. Bennett, Los Angeles ; 
treasurer, I. Shemanski, San Francisco, and managing 
director, A. Cameron Ball, San Francisco. 

Frank H. Rank, representing the Atkinson-Fenlon 
Co., Inc., New York, importers and distributors of 
drapery fabrics, has taken space with Lesher-Whitman 
& Co., Inc., 442 Post Street, San Francisco. 

W. C. Cavender, for some time in charge of the 
San Francisco office of M. H. Rogers, Inc., 442 Post 
street, has tendered his resignation, effective March 1. 
Plans for the future are unsettled, although several 
lines have been offered. Mr. Cavender is especially 
well known as a traveling sales representative and for 
years was with the Bassett McNab Company in the 
West. 

The McLeod Mercantile Company, whose lines 
include art goods and novelties at wholesale, has 
moved from 26 Battery Street, San Francisco, where 
it has been located for twenty years, to a splendid new 
ground-floor home at 677 Mission Street. 


William J. Rosenberg, president of the Consoli- 
dated Trimming Corporation, paid a visit to the San 
Francisco distributing and factory branch at 442 Post 
Street, San Francisco, late in February. This branch, 
which serves Northern and Central California and the 
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Pacific Northwest, is under the management of 
Charles Prins. 

The interior decorative studio of George Hyde, 
formerly located in the Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, has been moved to 565 Sutter Strect. 

John C. Nason has tendered his resignation as 
manager of the San Francisco office of F. Schumacher 
& Co. and expects to announce a new affiliation at an 
early date. 

The personal Oriental art treasures of the late 
William D. McCann have been moved from the Orien- 
tal Room of the interior decorative studio on Post 
street bearing his name and are being offered at auc- 
tion in the rooms of the Joseph Basch Company, 557 
Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

The Langsam Furniture Company has _ been 
launched at 1058 Mission Street, San Francisco, by 
Jack Langsam, formerly of the Western Furniture 
Manufacturing Company. A specialty is being made 
of the manufacture of Chesterfield sets and over- 
stuffed furniture. 

The San Francisco distributing branch of the La 
France Industries recently had a visit from F. W. Car- 
penter, secretary and sales manager of the organiza- 
tion, who made a tour of the Pacific Coast territory. 

A. Arian has leased quarters at 1149 Market 
Street, San Francisco, and will fit up a store featuring 
rugs and carpets. This will be his third retail store in 
this city. 

Three textile exchibitions are on view at the M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco. One is made up of the work of Stan- 
ley Coventry, another is a collection of modern fabrics 
loaned by F. Schumacher & Co. and the third an ex- 
hibition of Coptic textiles dating mainly from the 
fourth to the eighth centuries. 

The San Francisco Cabinet Works, which does 
much work for interior decorators, has moved into 
new quarters at 229 Eighth Street, San Francisco. 
The concern is headed by L. A. Simon. 

George Bean, an interior decorator of 721 Rand 
Avenue, Oakland, Cal., was killed in February while 
walking in a railroad right-of-way. 

L. P. Chidester, formerly with Joseph A. Tresch, 
San Francisco, and more recently with this manufac- 
turers’ representative at Los Angeles, and the John 
Elliott Studios, Seattle, has moved to Richfield, Utah, 
where he has engaged in business as a decorator on 
his own account. ; 

Kenneth S. Thomsen has taken over the Artco 
Manufacturing Co., 416 Webster street, Oakland. 


This concern features ornamental and drapery hard- 
ware. 


Breuner’s, Oakland, has completely furnished La 
(Continued on page 80) 








Above is an interior from Ports- 

mouth, New Hampshire. Note the 

manner in which the French wall 
paper of Chinese design is used. 





At the left is an interior from Bath, 
Maine, taken from a house known 
as Shepard’s Inn. 





HISTORIC INTERIORS DISPLAYED IN 
THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


See text on page 44. 











BEDROOM IN THE CARHARTT 
HOUSE 


William Lawrence Bottomley, architect; the decora- 
tions having the co-operation of Ernesta Beaux. 





WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 





ANDERSON—Peter J. Anderson, formerly with 
Gobelin Fabrics Corp., has joined the selling staff of 
Robert McBratney & Co., to cover the New York 
City territory representing their novelty plain and 
printed linens for drapery and upholstery use. 

Hanstn—David Hansin, of the Royal Textile 
Co., of Boston, has just returned from a European 
trip. He brought back with him contracts to handle 
as the American agent the products of several large 
mills making frises and tapestries. 

BurreLtt—J. H. Burrell is now associated with 
Brown & D’Onofrio Decorating Co., of Winston- 
Salem. He is in charge of the lighting fixture depart 
ment. 

FERGUsoN—Harry and Louis Ferguson, the nov- 
elty furniture manufacturers, are touring the Mediter- 
ranean on the S. S. Aquitania. The brothers are great 
travelers, having made trips to various countries, and 
twice going around the world. Mr. Louis Ferguson 
probably acquired his taste for travel through his vis- 
iting the trade all over the country so many years in 
the interest of Ferguson Bros. The twins will cele- 
brate their 73rd birthday this month. 

STuERM—Frank J. Stuerm, of the Robert Alder 
Co., sailed March 2nd to visit the firm’s factory in St. 
Gall and to supervise the production of the new Fall 
line. ‘He will return early in the summer. 

Erwic—John J. Erwig, who has been buyer of 
draperies and floor coverings for Gimbel Brothers, 
Milwaukee, for the past few months, has resigned to 
assume charge of the drapery and upholstery depart- 
ment at Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, beginning 
March Ist. 

Bropt—Roland L. Brodt who recently resigned as 
upholstery buyer with the Scranton Dry Goods Co., 
Scranton, has taken charge of the drapery and floor 
covering departments at Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, 
filling the vacancy created by Mr. Erwig’s resignation. 

Watson—Thomas H. Watson has closed out his 
drapery business and taken a steamer for San Fran- 
cisco. He anticipates meeting some of his old friends 
in California whom he used to sell in his Mills & Gibb 
days. While he expects to be away until September 


first his friends can communicate with him in care of 
the New York Athletic Club where he has made his 
home for some time past. 
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CHARLES W. BROOKE 
Retiring from J. H. Thorp & Co. 


Brooke—Charles W. Brooke, second vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of J. H. Thorp & Co., 
has retired from active participation in the firm’s af- 
fairs, 

Mr. Brooke has completed something like twenty- 
one years of service as a salesman with J. H. Thorp 
& Co., coming to them in 1911 as one of the industries’ 
best-known traveling men to cover his trade in the 
South and Southeast, and also to act in the capacity 
of house salesman when in New York. 

His many friends in the trade will be glad to 
learn that in severing his connection with the firm, his 
comfort and maintenance is assured, and while he is 
no longer under the necessity of continuing with the 
work and institution he loves so well, yet he will take 
pleasure in maintaining from time to time an inte- 
rested contact with the firm and his associates even to 
the point of being on call to meet his old customers at 
any time the desire is expressed. 

Following his retirement, Mr, Brooke made a 
three week’s cruise to the West Indies from which he 
recently returned much invigorated and with a coat of 
tan that indicated an active participation in outdoor in- 
terests. 

Hotmes—Harry Holmes, recently buyer of up- 
holstery goods for the downstairs department of Gim- 
bel Bros., Philadelphia, has become buyer of uphol- 
stery goods for Lit Bros. in that same city. 

McDonatp—Wallace J. McDonald has resigned 
as manager and stylist of the drapery department of 
Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc. Before entering the 
Whitman organization he was a member of the firm 
of Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, and prior to that 
time was connected with the firm of John Darling & 
Co. He has formulated no plans for the future aside 

from taking a temporary vacation, after which he will 
seek a new connection in the drapery field. His home 
address is 36 Washington Ave., Grantwood, N. J. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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JAMES A. HEARN & SON UNDER NEW CONTROL 


\ ONSIDERABLE surprise was expressed in the 

New York market following the reorganization 

of the financial control of James A. Hearn & Son, Inc., 
which was announced on February 19th. 

According to the announcement, banking and tex- 
tile interests will place new capital to the extent of 
$1,000,000 in the business. 

Fred A. Powdrell, well known to ““UPHOLSTERER” 
readers, is identified with the new financing group and 
has been elected treasurer of the firm. While the busi- 
ness of the store has been estimated unofficially at be- 
tween $18,000,000 and $20,000,000, over $1,000,000 
was outstanding as of Feb. 1st in customers’ install- 
ment accounts which had impaired the firm’s working 
capital to the extent that new interests were required. 

The store is one of the oldest retail organizations 
in New York, having been founded on Canal Street 
in 1827. It has been at its present location since 1879. 


HOME FURNISHINGS CONTEST IN GRAND RAPIDS 


S we have already outlined in the November, 1931, 

UPpHOLsTeRER, the Grand Rapids Furniture Ex- 

position are staging a contest in home furnishings and 
decoration specifically for Camp Fire girls. 

An eighty page “Handbook of Home Decora- 
tion” has been prepared by the Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture Exposition Educational Department which is ob- 
tainable by Camp Fire Girls so long as the edition 
lasts, free upon request to the Association. 

This manual, prepared by Marta K. Sironen, style 
counsellor for the Grand Rapids Furniture Exposi- 


tion, contains a great deal of educational material con- 
cerning the fundamentals of furniture construction 
and application. There are half-tone illustrations of 
interiors of a very interesting character covering prac- 
tically all of the principal rooms of the home together 
with about sixteen plates showing period furniture 
characteristics. 

The book is bound in heavy paper, is a convenient 
pocket size, and is mailed out together with the rules 
of the contest which closes at midnight, June 1, 1932. 

While this plan represents a major educational 
activity of the Grand Rapids Furniture Exposition it 
is urged that individual furniture stores cooperate with 
the Girl Scout Organizations in furnishing contestants 
with information necessary to their participation in the 
contest. 





COPTIC FRAGMENTS AT TIFFANY STUDIOS 


OME years ago Mr. Tiffany made a collection of 
S over a hundred and fifty Coptic fragments of 
great historic as well as artistic value. They went the 
rounds of the museums and many examples were 
bought by the Metropolitan and other museums. To- 
day the balance of the collection is being exhibited and 
is for sale at the Tiffany Studios in the upper gallery 
in Mr. Worster’s rug department. 





HE brass holdbacks used in conjunction with our 
drapery on page 65 are used through the courtesy 
of the Gould Mersereau Co. 
The fringe on the same drapery is supplied by 
the courtesy of the Consolidated Trimming Co. 


newly arranged drapery department in the store of Stone & Thomas, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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SKETCHES FROM 


DECORATOR’S NOTE BOOK 


SOME DRAPERY 


a 


Taken from drawings and suggestions of J. W. Brauneck, decorator. 





In this grouping at the Contemporary Decorative Arts Exhibit at the Art Alliance the tables are by Donald Desky; 
the decorative panel is by Agnes Tait; the wooden sculptures by James Lindsay McCreery; the side chair in metal and ; 
velvet is by Margaret Kay. 


SOME THOUGHTS 
ABOUT ART 
MODERNE 


INSPIRED BY SOME OF THE MORE 
RECENT WORK OF THE MODERN- 
ISTIC DESIGNERS 


HE Art Moderne movement in this country and 

abroad has still a healthy following, especially 
among architects, artists and designers. While those 
who are wedded to the more traditional forms of 
decorative art may feel that this New Art is doomed 
to extinction, because its forms and principles are not 
strikingly related to the older forms and _ prin- 
ciples, there are still a great many, especially among 
the younger workers, who believe that out of it will 
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eventually come a distinct and attractive style which 
will take its place among the periods. 

It may be said that now the modernistic design- 
ers who have survived the first waning of the modern- 
istic phase, have, to a great extent, abandoned their 
efforts toward unconsidered novelty. Bizarre effects 
and exoticism are no longer treasured for their own 
sakes, and used regardless of their appropriateness or 
usefulness. For the most part, the men who are work- 
ing in modernistic furniture today are trying, first, to 
make useable pieces; and those who are working in 
fabrics are trying to make their fabrics really adaptable 
for decorative purposes. The most skillful in the 
furniture field cling to the laudable principle of utiliz- 
ing the beauties of the rare woods in which they 
work and permitting these interesting grainings and 
colorings to bear the burden of ornamentation. Also 
they are using metal, sometimes too garishly, we sus- 
pect, but generally for the purpose of creating simple 
structural effects which are always interesting. 

In speculating on the eventual fate of the mod- 
ernistic school, one must not be led into forming an 
adverse judgment merely because the bulk of what 
the school creates is either mediocre or downrightly 
absurd. One must remember that in all periods it is 
probable that the bulk of the furniture or furnishings 
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was but little, if any, better than the bulk of the 
modernistic material. That which is preserved from 
the historical periods—that which we admire today be- 
cause of its fine artistic qualities—was, so to speak, the 
cream of the period’s production—the work of only a 
few of its artists and craftsmen. So we may imagine 
that among the modernistic artists and craftsmen there 
are a number of individuals whose work is of the first 
order; and that when our aesthetic appreciation is at- 
tuned to an understanding of their principles, we will 
recognize the value of their work. 

A critic of the modernistic school said not long 
ago: ‘Evidence that the stuff is no good, and that 
people don’t like it, is given by the fact that only a 
very little of it is being sold.” 

The answer to that is that only a very little of 
any type of furniture is being sold today, due to the 
economic depression; and that it is absurd to attempt 
to judge the popular value of any artistic or so-called 
artistic product in such abnormal times as these. 

It is our personal belief that when good times re- 
turn, the modernistic school will obtain its share of 
prosperity ; and that because of the efforts and experi- 
ments of a large number of designers and craftsmen in 
the field who are sincere and based on comprehensible 


principles, their work will continue for a considerable 
time to play an important part in the decorative his- 
tory of this century. 





ART ALLIANCE EXHIBIT 


Over $1,300 will be awarded in prizes by several 
leading firms in the textile field at the Sixteenth An- 
nual Textile Design Competition announced by the 
Art Alliance of America. The firms participating are 
the United Piece Dye Works, the Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, Marshall Field & Co., the Armstrong 
Cork Co., the duPont Rayon Corp., the Darlington Fab- 
rics Corp.; the Orinoka Mills, the Utica Looms, the 
Collins & Aikman Corp., Fred Butterfield & Co., Inc., 
the Columbus Coated Fabric Corp., and the American 
Woolen Company. 

The competition is open to all artists and the de- 
signs submitted will include, besides decorative and 
costmue fabrics, patterns for wall paper, linoleum, 
rugs, carpets, and oiicloth. 

There is also an offering of group prizes for re- 
lated designs planned for ensemble selling. Prizes will 
be awarded on April 5th, and all of the designs will be 
on display at the Art Alliance from April 6 to April 16. 





A grouping in the recent Contemporary Decorative Arts Exhibit at the’ Art Alliance. The dressing table, chest of 
drawers, and upholstered chair and stool were designed by Pola and Wolfgang Hoffmann. 





IN KEEPING WITH THE BICENTENNIAL 


HE drapery shown on page 65 is a reproduction 

of the sketch made by Benj. Henry Latrobe for 
the straight topped windows in the United States 
Senate Chamber during Jefferson’s administration. 
Latrobe was appointed by Jefferson in 1803 surveyor 
of public buildings in Washington and his advice pre- 
vailed in the plans and decorations of the Capitol. 


The sketch from which our drapery is reproduced 
was a wash-drawing on charcoal paper, a reproduction 
of which we published twenty-seven years ago. On 
the drawing itself is a letter written by Latrobe con- 
cerning another drapery roughly outlined. The letter 
is as follows: 


“Washington, D. C.,. October 2, 1809. 
Mr. John Rea, Philadelphia 


Dear Sir: These are the hangings in the Senate 
Chamber, buff and blue, the curtains blue mantua lined 
with buff silk, the hangings of glazed cotton stuffs, 
thaw color, the margins of a deep brown. I wish you 
would consult with Bridgeport on the means of con- 
triving these hangings, whether they should be puck- 
ered and the device painted, or embroidered on a plain 
piece to hang down from behind the curtains, or how 
otherwise. I also think that the window curtains will 
be too lean and bare without draperies, say buff light 
scarfs hanging from the centre and over the side ropes. 
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Cornices and ropes we will make here, I think, if in- 
different to you. So much for the present. Remember 
you have a plan of the room, and this sort of hangings 
must extend on the other side. 


Yours in haste, 
B. H. Latrobe.” 


We have had from time to time a great number of 
inquiries concerning authentic draperies of the Colonial 
period. Unfortunately there is very little data upon 
which one may place reliance concerning Colonial 
types of window curtains. Photographs of Mt. Ver- 
non showing the bedrooms of George and Martha 
Washington show no overdraperies of any kind. As 
a matter of fact illustrations of Mt. Vernon show ex- 
tremely elaborate woodwork and it is very improbable 
that overdraperies of any elaborate sort were used. 

Latrobe, who came to the United States in 1796, 
was thirty-two years of age, and his sketches may be 
assumed to represent the type of draperies in formal 
use at the period when he was an eminent architect 
and intrusted with the decoration of the Nation’s Cap- 
itol building. 

The drapery we have constructed after a repro: 
duction of his sketch is composed of satin with a satin 
covered cornice and abbreviated pelmet. Over the cen- 
ter of the treatment Latrobe sketched an eagle, which, 
according to the scale of his drawing, would be 22 
inches high. This we have not attempted to show 
because it is unnecessary. / 

The windows of the Senate Chamber, according 
to the diagram, are about thirteen and a half feet high, 
and the drapery is raised about a foot above the top of 
the window. 

The cutting diagram of the drapery, which is 
rather interesting because of the extreme length of the 
front edge as compared with the back edge, is shown 
herewith, the front edge in our thirty-inch model is 
one foot longer than the back edge on a curtain mate- 
rial thirty-six inches wide. 

By increasing the quarter inch squares of the dia- 
gram to four and four-fifth inches each the cutting 
dimensions following. the shape of the diagram would 
suit a window four feet wide. The diagram shows by 
the heavy outline the shape of the piece that has been 
bathered back to create the drapery indicated by the 
dotted-line sketch. 


DECORATORS’ CLUB TO BROADCAST 


Thursdays during March, at 2:45 p.m., over station 
WEAF the Decorators’ Club of New York are broad- 
casting a sketch entitled “The Triangle of a Success- 
ful House.” The characters portrayed are the owner, 
the architect, and the decorator, and the plot is a series 
of scenes in which are described the laying out and 
furnishing of a new home, from the drawing up of 
the architect’s plans to the completion of the decorator’s 
work. 











DEPARTMENT STORE METHODS 


AS APPLIED BY SIX LARGE FIRMS 


aN THIS ARTICLE OF OUR SERIES 


iS GIVEN 


AN ANALYSIS OF STOCKS CARRIED BY THE 


DIFFERENT STORES 


(Continued from February issue) 


T’S a wise man who studies the methods of his 
I competitors, and the very complete responses we 
have had to our inquiries on store methods as affecting 
the upholstery department were undoubtedly prompted 
by the desire of each of our correspondents to com- 
pare them with other methods, their divisions of stock 
with other divisions, and the responsibilities of the 
buyers, their assistants, and the merchandise and finan- 
cial “controls.” 

The incompetent buyer is usually one so self- 
satisfied with his own ideas and his limited experience 
that he isn’t interested in the operations of his com- 
petitor. But in this chapter we show a very complete 
analysis of not only the stocks carried by six progres- 
sive stores located east of Washington, but the variety 
and the invéstments by percentage allocated to each 
item. For reasons that may appear obvious we refer 
to these stores as A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

Store A. “Our drapery department is divided in 
two, Upholstery and Cretonnes, Lace Curtains and 
Bedspreads. Each of these departments is further 
divided, and in turn each division is broken into sub- 
classifications of stock which bear the following 
percentages of value. 


Per Cent 
Cretonnes, silkaline, sateens, chintzes, 
printed linens and terry cloths 22.92 
Brass goods, window and porch shades, 
and awnings 5.91 
Screens of all kinds, tapestries, velvets 
and velours by the yard 3.58 
Denims, repps, felt, burlap, crash, friar 
cloth, armures, poplins 4.34 
Damasks 16.15 
Made-up portieres 37 
Edgings, fringes, braids and trimmings 4.00 
China silk, taffeta, gauze 741 
Bar Harbor cushions and pillows 44 
Curtains and panels 19.80 
Bed-sets, imported and domestic 5.15 
Scrim, marquisette, nets, muslin and 
madras 4.83 
Rayons, light-weight curtain fabrics and 
net gauze 2.16 


Store B. Stocks are divided as follows: (a) Cedar 
chests; miscellaneous chests; (b) brass goods, porch 





and window shades, awnings and screens; (c) tapes- 
tries, velvets and velours; (d) poplins, repps, burlap, 
felt, denim; (e) silk brocades, damasks, brocatelles and 
satins; (f) ready-made portieres and draperies; (g) 
couch and table covers, bedspreads, squares and scarfs; 
(h) edgings, fringes, braids and trimmings ; (k) work- 
room; (1) slip-covers; (m) cretonnes, sateens, 
chintzes and linens; (0) scrim, marquisette, nets and 
muslin. 


Per Cent 
Cedar chests 1 
Brass goods, porch and window shades 15 
Tapestries, repps, poplins 8 
Silks, damasks, brocatelles 13 
Made-up portieres and draperies 12 
Fringes, braids, trimmings, etc. 6 
Cretonnes, chintzes, linens 13 
Marquisettes, nets, etc. 10 
Miscellaneous 3 
Curtains and panels 19 


Store C. Stock is divided into upholstery and 
drapery yard goods, made-up draperies, made-up lace 
and net curtains, net curtain yard goods, trimmings, 
hardware, and miscellaneous. Included are net and 
lace curtains and materials, drapery hardware, folding 
screens, firescreens, radiator shields, wallpaper, made- 
up pillows from remnants, table and piano scarfs and 
shower curtains. 


Per Cent 
Porch shades, window shades and 
awnings 3.1 
Screens, folding screens of all kinds 5 
Tapestries, velvets and velours by the 
yard 2.6 
Poplins, repps, burlaps, friar cloth and 
felt, denim, etc. at 
Silk brocades, armures, damasks, broca- 
telles and satins 21.4 
Portieres, rope 2 


Couch covers, table covers, upholstered 
bedspreads, squares and scarfs 

Edgings, fringes, braids and trimmings 

China silk, taffeta and tissue gauze 

Cretonnes, silkaline, all sateens, chintzes, | 
printed linens and terry cloth 

Pillows 

Curtains and panels 
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Domestic curtains and panels, imported 
curtains and panels purchased in domestic 


market 7.2 
Ruffled curtains and novelty ruffled cur- 

tains only 6.0 
Scrim, marquisette, nets, muslin and 

madras (cotton materials) 7.7 
Sunfast and rayon and light weight dra- 

peries, casement cloth and rayon voile 8.7 


Store D. Department is divided into two parts: 
all upholstery goods, including upholstery and drapery 
materials; all curtain goods by the yard; ready-made 
cretonne, linen and damask draperies, slip-covers, and 
drapery hardware; ready-made marquisettes, voiles, 
and net glass curtains, by the pair or in panels; 
screens, cedar chests, Venetian shades, and pillows. 


Per Cent 
Upholstery 65 
Curtains 35 


Store E. The merchandise carried in this de- 
partment includes upholstery material, cretonnes, 
drapery damask, scrim and marquisette by the yard, 
ready-made curtains and panels, brass goods, window 
shades, cedar chests and screens. They are inven- 
toried twice a year at retail by classification. Classi- 
fication reports show stock on hand at retail, amount 
purchased, mark-on, reductions, amount of sales, and 
gross profit for a six-month period. Classifications and 
proportions of each stock to the whole is as follows: 


Per Cent 
Cedar chests 1.63 
Brass goods and porch shades 7.34 
Folding screens 1.14 
Tapestries and velvets 5.00 
Poplins, repp and denim 1.51 
Brocade and damask 9.14 
Couch covers, bedspreads 10.52 
Trimmings 2.52 
Taffeta and casement cloth 4.20 
Cretonne, printed linens, chintzes 20.60 
Belgian linen and slip-cover material 63 
Ruffle and net curtains and panels 26.89 
Scrim, marquisette and nets 8.85 


Store F. Stock includes heavy goods by the 
yard; printed fabrics, such as cretonnes, chintzes, 
linens; light weight window materials by the yard; 
marquisettes, casements, scrim, etc.; hardware, win- 
dow shades, trimmings, cedar chests, screens; all 
ready-made draperies, curtains, portieres. Drapery 
fabrics for all window treatments and trimmings, 
couch covers, bedspreads, cedar chests, screens, pil- 
lows, hardware, window shades, awnings, slip covers. 


Per Cent 

Heavy goods: damasks, moires, broca- 
telles, etc. 10 
Staples 8 
Printed fabrics 12 
Light weight fabrics 10 
Hardware and shades 12 
Trimmings 5 
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Awnings 

Chests and screens 
Ready-made over-drapes 
Ready-made curtains 
Upholstery fabrics 


The Governing Controls 


N the modern department store the Buyer may be 

likened to the pilot of a ship, and the Treasurer of 
the organization, the Store Manager, and the Mer- 
chandise man are the lights to illuminate the course. 
Of late years we have heard a good deal about the 
Merchandise man. As a matter of cold fact, he’s only 
one of three Controls. 

The Six Stores have here expressed, each in its 
own way, its views of “Controls” : 

Store A. Daily open-to-buy, weekly mark-on, 
and weekly reduction report, monthly stock statement, 
including entire merchandise operation and depart- 
mental expense account, and semi-annual inventory. 

Store B. The “governing controls” over the de- 
partment are the actual controls of buying, mark- 
downs, mark-ons, stock investment, advertising and 
selling cost, which, while primarily under the super- 
vision of the buyer, are regularly checked by the mer- 
chandising control and managing division. Routine 
records are circulated through these divisions for their 
surveillance of the buyer and his operation. Stock 
controls for the insurance of staple stocks, good turn- 
over ; and the knowledge of fast and slow selling goods 
are kept in the department itself, as are various sales 
analyses. 


1 
2 
10 
20 
10 


Store C. We are guided by our plan and experi- 
ence sheet, based on past performance, usually cover- 
ing a six months’ season. We plan sales, purchases, 
ending stocks, mark-ons, maintenance, and advertising. 
Although this control is flexible, it is augmented by a 
weekly merchandise report which is designed to con- 
trol the stocks. Any changes made in these plans have 
to be approved by the merchandise manager and the 
store manager and treasurer in consultation with the 
buyer. 

Store D. The financial control over the depart- 
ment comes under the jurisdiction of the Treasurer. 
The merchandise operation, such as sales, purchases, 
and mark-downs are made and approved subject to 
authorization by the Merchandise Manager of the divi- 
sion. As in other departments, we also have what is 
commonly known as a “want-slip” system, where it is 
required that all sales-persons list daily calls received 
for merchandise out of stock, and also on which atten- 
tion is called to merchandise which is becoming low 
in stock. The plan of operation for the department, 
prepared six months in advance, shows the inventory 
at beginning of the month; the amount of sales 

(Continued on page 86) 
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REPRODUCING A DRAPERY SKETCH OF A 
HUNDRED AND TWERSTY YEARS AGO 


For diagram and explanation, see page 62. 








A GROUBDING SHOWRM RECENTLY AT THE ART 
ALLIANCE IN THE CONTEMPORARY ARTS EXHIBIT 


The dressing table and desk commode in Japanese Tamo veneer and the upholstered chair are by 
Hugo Gnam, Jr, The wall panel is by Richard Marwede. 








































MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Tue Silk Products Co. of Boston, manufacturers of 
pillows, have removed from 123 North St. to 190 
Portland Street, Boston. 


WE note that the name of the firm formerly known as 
Morse, Driscoll & Hunt & Co., Inc., New York, 
is now Morse & Driscoll, Inc. 


THE Queen Curtain Co. have removed their office 

from 77 Bedford Street to 144 Essex Street, Bos- 
ton. In their new quarters they have more space and 
petter display facilities. 


THE Vatco Mfg. Co. of Boston have added a line of 

ready-made awnings in drill and duck; also a com- 
plete line of dining-room furniture slip covers in the 
popular materials. 


JKEsseL & HaBer, manufacturers’ selling agents, are 

showing complete lines of upholstery and drapery 
pile fabrics including cotton velvets, antique and 
crushed rayon velours, mohairs, jacquards, and friez- 
ettes. 


SoME very attractive homespun effects not only in 

furniture coverings but draperies, are being shown 
by Louisville Textiles, at their New York showroom, 
71 Worth Street. 


THE many friends of Barney Kite, formerly president 

of the Western Drapery Co. of Chicago, which 
liquidated their business some time ago, will be inter- 
ested to learn that he is again entering the business of 
jobbing drapery fabrics and will be located at 127 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, under the name of Decorative 
Products Co. 








GHENDELL Mre. Co., 158 West 27th St., N. Y. City 

are showing their spring line of Chintz bedspreads 
and overdrapes. Cretonne overdrapes are also in- 
cluded as is plain pillows, day bed covers and scarfs. 
Their line is being marketed under their new trade 
mark “Beauvel.” 


Some very delightful new patterns have been added to 
the racks of the Orinoka Mills’ New York show- 
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A decorated commode displayed in the line of H. Fieldner Sons & Co, 


rooms. One particularly interesting is an Adam de- 
sign in a very fine complication of weaves, the pattern 
suggesting the Wedgewood type of decoration. 


LEO COLOMBO & BRO. REMOVE 


L£orotp Cotomso & Bro., importers.of high grade 

furniture and furniture frames will move into new 
quarters on March 2lst at the Allied Arts Building, 
304 East 45th St., N. Y. City. Extensive and well 
planned show space affords ample opoprtunity of dis- 
playing their assorted stock which is considered one of 
the most diversified collections of styles being particu- 


‘larly strong in French, Italian and English periods. 


HERRMANN FURNITURE CO. TO OPEN MID-TOWN 
SHOWROOM 


Ow April first the H. Herrmann Furniture Co. will 

open a new showroom at 1 Park Avenue, where 
they expect to have one of the most beautiful furniture 
displays in New York City. In the new showroom 
they will show the best features of their line for the 
convenience of decorators and other buyers shopping 
in the midtown area. Their present showroom is at 
their factory, 527 W. 34th St., and will continue as 
heretofore. 


THE NEW ERBUN FABRICS 


A™Monc the new fabrics for the spring season being 

shown by Erbun Fabrics Corp is their new “Red 
Seal Erbun” a slip cover material guaranteed washable 
and sunfast. This material is also suitable for drap- 
eries and has proven quite popular with the decorative 
trade. It comes in 48” and is available in ten colors, 
Rust, Tan, New Brown, Blue, Orange, Gold, Peach 
and three shades of Green. Sample books of this new 
fabric and other numbers in their line are now ready 
for distribution. 
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RESERVATIONS wena a FOR FALL CURTAIN 
SHO 


[yTEREsT still continues in the New York Curtain and 

Drapery Show which was held so successfully last 
month. H. M. Waters, who promoted this enterprise, 
tells us that since the close of the show he has received 
reservations for space from a number of new manu- 
facturers for the Fall show, which will be run for the 
entire week of August 8th. Among the new exhib- 
itors will be the Belgrade Curtain Co., Portage Drap- 
eries, N. Waldman & Co. Powdrell & Alexander, the 
Hub Curtain Co., A. B. Cox and others who exhibited 
in February, have also sent in their reservations for 
August. 


LIBERTY FABRICS NOW HANDLED BY McCUTCHEON 
AT WHOLESALE 


OF PARTICULAR interest to the decorative trade is the 

announcement that McCutcheon & Co., N. Y., have 
become American representatives of the fabric lines 
of Liberty & Co., London. This firm have had the 
exclusive sale in New York of Liberty fabrics at re- 
tail and have now arranged to take over their repre- 
sentation at wholesale for the United States. As an- 
nuunced on another page, Robert C. Martin will show 
the line to the decorative trades and will call upon his 
trade within the next few weeks. 


FURNITURE FACTORIES RUNNING AT CAPACITY 
]1’s pleasant to be able to state that the Oneida Craft 

and Mastercraftsmen factories are running full, 
partly due to big contracts which W. & J. Sloane have 
recently landed. They are doing all the furnishings 
of furniture and fabrics and about fifty per cent of the 
carpeting of the new steamship Manhattan, which has 
recently been launched, and her sister ship, the two 
largest steamships ever built in America. 


A NICE DISPLAY OF LAMPS AND LAMP SHADES 
"THE exquisite display of lamps and lampshades and 

light and lighting effects in the new showrooms of 
A. N. Khouri take one reminiscently back to the days 
when Mr. Khouri was a boy at Vantine’s; the days 
when Weintraub was in the brass goods business on 
the lower East side, and when student lamps were in 
general use with the old-fashioned green glass shades. 
James T. Raymond was president of Vantine’s in those 
days and it was Mr. Khouri who evolved the first 
thought for utilizing the pottery in the Vantine stock 
as bases for lamp structures. This was the beginning 
of an industry that has grown beyond all calculation. 


ADDITION TO EWALD & CO.’S LINE 
MetArt radiator enclosures have been added to the line 
carried by Henry A. Ewald & Co., Inc., 15 E. 40th 
The enclosures come in a wide range of sizes and 
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are easily assembled, no bolts or screws being used. 
Another new item in their range of bathroom acces- 
sories which includes shower curtains, bath mats, glass 
ware, etc., is a bath accessory tray designed to rest on 
the bath tub and to conveniently place within reach, 
perfumes, bath salts, soap and lotions. This tray has 
a perforated metal bottom and is also equipped with an 
adjustable mirror. 


CURTAIN DISPLAY FRAMES AT MODERATE PRICES 
For the better display of lace and novelty curtains, the 

Drapeframe Mfg. Co., 67 Chauncey St., Boston, 
have produced, at minimum prices, three frames in 
window sizes including 30” x 5’, 33” x 6 and 38" x 7’. 

The smaller frame is particularly serviceable for 
tage and sash curtains, while the larger one is ample 
for the complete showing of curtains with over- 
draperies. 


The frames are made of hard wood in natural fin- 
ish with rugged joints, and for convenience in ship- 
ping, are knocked down. 

Each of these frames can be used for the display 
of two sets of hangings, one on either side. One of the 
frames is illustrated elsewhere in this issue. 


THE N. T. GLENN SLIP COVERS 
A LARGE and attractive line of slip-covers is being 
shown by N. T. Glenn, manufacturer of Phila- 
delphia. These slip-covers are in three sizes, arranged 
to cover the average three-piece furniture suite in gen- 
eral use. 

The varieties of materials used for these includes 
warp prints, sun-fast and tub-fast cretonnes, woven 
stripes, Belgian linens and jaspes. 

N. T. Glenn in his announcement published else- 
where in this issue claims to be the originator of the 
separate cushion style of furniture slip-coverings, 
known as the eight-piece slip-cover, now in general 
use; and the first manufacturers to introduce Belgian 
linens, warp prints and jaspes, in read-made slip-covers 
to the trade. N. T. Glenn have been manufacturing 
slip-covers since 1926. 


JASPE CLOTH IN WIDE COLOR RANGE 

W.™. J. Steuse, American representative of Niehues 

& Dutting, manufacturers of Jaspe Cloth, is now 
marketing their line of under a trade mark of “Trusha 
Cloth” for which a patent has been applied for. This 
line at present consists of six patterns each pattern be- 
ing available in from ten to forty colors, and as these 
colors are Indanthren yarn dyed they are guaranteed 
to be absolutely sun and tubfast. In styling his line 
Mr. Steube has had the cooperation of prominent 
American stylists and the approval of the trade has 
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been amply demonstrated by the demand now existing 
for this material. Department store buyers are par- 
ticularly interested in the line because it provides a 
large color range which affords their customers indi- 
vidual taste in fabric combinations and because of its 
low prices and guaranteed fast colors. Decorators, 
too, are finding it the ideal cloth for summer slip cov- 
erings and outdoor furniture because of its sun and 
water resistance to fading. The entire line is now be- 
ing sold by selective distribution in regard to whole- 
salers and retailers. Mr. Stuebe also represents N. J. 
Menko whose shadow warp prints are growing in 
popular demand because of their attractive floral de- 
signs. 


PROMINENT CREDIT BUREAU ENDORSES LYON’S 

THE selection of the Lyon Furniture Mercantile 

Agency as the administrative machinery for the 
National Furniture Credit Bureau represents an in- 
dorsement of an agency that for more than fifty-five 
years has rendered the furniture, carpet, floor covering 
and kindred trade industries intimate and immediate 
credit and collection service. The National Furniture 
Credit Bureau, by whom this indorsement has just 
been made, is a Common Law Trust sponsored by the 
National Association of Furniture Manufacturers and 
the Southern Furniture Manufacturers Association, 
and governed by twenty-five or more trustees who are 
representative members of these and other manufac- 
turer associations in the United States. 


J. H. THORP & CO. EXTEND MODERATE PRICED 
FABRIC LINES 


[N keeping with the changed economic condition which 
has somewhat seriously affected the interior dec- 
orative trade, J. H. Thorp & Co. have been gradually 
extending their selections of materials below the five 
dollar class. Much of this expansion has been pos- 
sible through favorable conditions in the manufactur- 
ing field, but a great deal of it is due to a conscious 
effort to provide materials of worthy character and of 
comparable value that will meet the exigencies of the 
present period of reluctant household buying. 

To give specific emphasis to the character of this 
development in Thorp lines, a segregated display of ali 
goods taken in during the last eight months, and 
marked at or below the five dollar price, was staged in 
one of the firm’s special display rooms. Its extent 
was a revelation. There were 124 patterns with three 
to six colors to a pattern, and totaling 566 new num- 
bers of tapestry, brocade, damask, armure, poplin, taf- 
feta, frieze, linens and chintz. The materials included 
in their composition silk, wool, linen, cotton, and rayon, 
are all styled in keeping with present day demands, 
and are staple stocks fresh and new. 

This expansion in what might be called the eco- 











One of the moderate priced frames for cur- 
tain display in the line of the 
Drapeframe Mfg. Co. 


nomic brackets of decorative textiles is a purposeful 
attempt to cooperate with their customers in their ef- 
fort to stimulate delayed expenditures for home em- 
bellishment. There has been no diminution of inter- 
est in the exclusive things for which they have been 
noted, and there has been no departure from the ac- 
knowledged standards by which their selections have 
been influenced. Every one of these numbers reflects 
the same careful discrimination as to style and value 
that has always been characteristic of the firm’s lines. 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART ENTERTAINS 
DECORATORS 

Members of the Decorators Club, the Society of 
Interior Decorators and the New York chapter of the 
American Institute of Interior Decorators were guests 
of the Museum of Modern Art at a lecture in the 
Museum’s galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue, on Monday, 
March 14. The speaker was Philip Johnson, director 
of the international architectural exhibition which com- 
pleted a six weeks’ showing at the Museum on March 
23. Mr. Johnson’s subject was “Interior Decoration 
vs. Interior Architecture,” and he used the models and 
enlarged photographs in the exhibition to illustrate his 
talk. The lecture was followed by general discus- 
sion. 

This lecture was one of a series given at the 
Museum in connection with the architectural exhibi- 
tion. The exhibition is now starting a three years’ 
tour of the United States. 











WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 57) 


Jounson—Harold S. Johnson, who has repre- 
sented Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., on the Pacific 
Coast with headquarters in Los Angeles for the past 
three and a half years, has been transferred to New 
York where he will be assistant merchandise manager 
in charge of the department of Stevens Draperies about 
April 1. Mr. Johnson’s experience covers a broad field 
beginning with the Robert Lewis Co. with whom he 
spent a great many years, subsequently with the South- 
ern Weavers’, Inc., as president and sales manager, and 
later with the National Fabric & Finishing Co., as 
general sales representative spending considerable time 
in Chicago and on the Coast. He took up his work 
with his present firm in the Coast territory at the end 
of 1928. 

Pu.rorp—Charles Pulford, who has been repre- 
senting Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc. in the Middle- 
west, has succeeded Harold S. Johnson in the Los 
Angeles territory following Mr. Johnson’s return East, 
as announced above. Mr. Pulford is succeeded by 
B. B. Cooley. 

McDone_t—E. W. McDonell has assumed charge 
of the upholstery, floor covering, windowshade, and 
eurtain departments with the McAlpin Co., Cincinnati, 
succeeding to the position formerly occupied by W. 
F. Rehbaum. 

Burton—Harvey Burton, recently in charge of 
the drapery and curtain departments of L. Bamberger 
& Co. and prior to that assistant to Mr. Davidson in 
the upholstery department of R. H. Macy & Co. is 
returning to Macy’s in charge of the upholstery de- 
partmerit as successor to R. B. Freeman whose resig- 
nation is recorded elsewhere. 

DowneEy—Since the item published in the Up- 
HOLSTERER Of February 15th concerning Mike Downey, 
his progress toward recovery experienced a setback, 
but his condition is again showing marked improve- 
ment. (Continued on page 84) 














SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 

























MILL LINES ONLY on drapery fabrics—curtains and cur- 

tain yard goods—upholstery materials wanted by a suc- 
cessful selling agent, 18 years in Chicago and Middle West. 
Every trade covered from mail order to retailers. Only A-1 
connections desired. Address “Mill Lines,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


AGENCY—Would like to represent mill converting tapestries, 
cretonnes, or kindred line. Acquainted with department 
stores, furniture manufacturers and interior decorators in 
New York metropolitan section. Address “Converting,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Lace curtain mill of highest repute wants rep- 
resentatives now handling high grade non-conflicting lines 
on Pacific Coast, Southern States, New England. Commis- 
sion basis. Address “Well Known,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY SALESMAN wants representative line for 


Pacific Coast territory. Widely acquainted and thoroughly 
reliable. Address “Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 


A LACE CURTAIN MILL has an opening for a man of 
thorough experience in management and manufacturing. 
Answer in detail; no other applications will be considered. 
Address T. A. Hess, P. O. Box 119, Station “F,” New York 
City. 
HIGH CLASS COMPETENT DECORATOR WANTED 
by progressive firm in southern city. Strictly commission 
profit-sharing basis. Wonderful opportunity for .the right 
man. Give references, age and experience. Address “High 
Class,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—Woman decorator, successful rec- 
ord, many years experience covering all branches, design- 
ing, decorating. Selling complete layouts—homes, clubs and 
hotels. Address “Successful,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRIMMING SALESMAN WANTED—Accustomed to fine 
Metropolitan special order trade, to represent a newly es- 
tablished plant, capable of the finest work. Address “Con- 
fidential,” care The Upholsterer. 
BELIEVE INCREASED BUSINESS WARRANTS desire 
to change position. First two years buying and managing 
drapery and floor-covering departments (1930-1931) show 
increase 53 per cent in draperies and 42 per cent in floor- 
coverings. Not done by sales and promotions but by hard, 
steady plugging and careful buying. 1931 shows sales and 
mark-up increase. Prefer New England, but open to sug- 
gestions. Ten years’ experience; age 28. Address “Opti- 
mistic,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN and outside sales- 
man, with thirteen years’ experience, open for position with 
firm doing first-class decorating business. Best of refer- 
ences furnished. Address “Conscientious,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR and buyer of draperies, floor- 
coverings and furniture, now employed, wishes to make a 
change. Contract and workroom experience. Best of ref- 
erences. Address “Reliable,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 25, experienced upholstering, draperies, 
covers, knowledge of fabrics, estimating, some selling 
experience, desires job. Address “First Class,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Twenty-five salesmen’s sample leatheroid trunks 
in A-l condition. Address Montague Corporation, 225 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
PRINTED LINENS manufacturer of national prominence 
requires the services of two side line men, one for the 
Pacific Coast and one for the South and Southwesf, on a 
liberal commission basis. Men with unusual ability only need 
apply. Give full details in first letter. Address “Unusual,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with long experience in drapery trade, cover- 
ing New York State, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey terri- 
tories, desires new connection. Now employed. Good refer- 
ences. Address “Results,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED: For New England territory, to 
sell a mill line of lace curtains on commission basis. Give 
full details of previous experience. Address “Alert,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—By young lady, wide experience ir 
gift shop merchandising and interior decorating work. 
Able assistant for wholesale or retail firm; city only. Ad- 
dress “New Yorker,” care The Upholsterer. 
ESTABLISHED DECORATOR and upholstery firm cen- 
trally located, desires wholesale agency for drapery and 
upholstery materials, Philadelphia territory. Address 
“Agency,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Thoroughly experienced, desires prominent 
line of drapery or upholstery fabrics for New York City 
or the road. Hard worker, with excellent sales record. Ad- 
dress “Prominent,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Upbholstery fabrics, wants foreign or domestic 
mill line for Metropolitan district. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence; best references. Address “Foreign,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
DRAPERY SECTION to let in Albany, N. Y., one of busiest 
section; large show windows; guarantee and percentage of 
sales required. Address “Albany,” care The Upholsterer. 
HAVE LARGE DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY WORK- 
ROOM catering to homes and offices. Interested in hear- 
ing from someone, with or without capital, who can produce 
volume business. Would consider man experienced in ready 
made draperies or venetian blinds, Address “Metropolitan 
District,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN-DECORATOR WANTED, with following in 
homes and offices by workroom doing general decorative 
work. Address “General,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY CUTTER and upholsterer, in or outside, all its 
branches, seven years with leading firms, wishes position, 
charge or bench, anywhere. Address “All Branches,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
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1932 finds “444 Madison Avenue at 49th” the 


key location of uptown Manhattan. This stra- 
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decorative trades center, the uptown financial 
center and the world’s hotel and radio centers 
@ Let us demonstrate to you, visually, the many 
advantages this better building offers ‘your 
business . . . better location, better light, min- 
imum insurance rates and lower rentals @ In- 
vestigate — compare — prove to yourself that 
“444 Madison Avenue at 49th” is the finest 


uptown office and show- 
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room space at the price 





@ See representative at 





the building. Agent. 





Cross & Brown Company, 
270 Madison Avenue, 
CAledonia 5-7000. 


444 MADISON at 49th 
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TUBULAR FURNITURE 





FOR THE 


MODERN HOME 
STORE 


AND 
OFFICE 





CATALOG WILL BE 
SENT UPON REQUEST 














THE HOWELL COMPANY 


FACTORIES: GENEVA, ILLINOIS 


SHOWROOMS 
49 WEST 23RD STREET NEW.YORK 
AMERICAN FURNITURE MART CHICAGO 
1203 EAST 8TH STREET, LOSANGELES 














Lawrence—*““THE CALMADY CHILDREN” 


The series of ARCOLOR PRINTS 


which nearly in its entirety and in a sur- 
prisingly short time has been recognized 
by the trade as an unusually saleable 
group of pictures—especially for the 
decoration of large rooms, assembly 
halls, etc.—will be furnished to the trade 
from March Ist on, exclusively by 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS 


INCORPORATED 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


Publishers of Finer Pictures 














DEPARTMENT ARRANGEMENT AND DISPLAY 
GROUPINGS AT LORD & TAYLOR’S 
(Continued from page 43) 


be taken with the customer, the sales person takes the 
material to the cutting department and instructs the 
cutter as to the quantity of the merchandise to be cut. 
Returning to the customer, he makes out the sales 
slip and by the time this has been completed the cut 
piece is ready to be sent to the bundling desk with the 
sales check. 

The advantages of this system lie largely in three 
things. First, the materials are cut by a competent, 
careful person who has no other office to perform 
except to cut the goods and return the bolts to the de- 
partment. Second, it is an economy of selling time, 
leaving the sales persons to devote their entire atten- 
tion to the matter of waiting on customers. Third, it 
avoids encumbered counters in the department and 
eliminates measuring counters for the fabrics that are 
displayed on tables throughout the department. 

Clippings for color matching or for shopping are 
freely provided by any of the sales people on the 
floor, courtesy in this regard being encouraged rather 
than stinted. 

The contract decorating department, though con- 
ducted in cooperation with draperies, furniture, and 
floor coverings, is a separate department, the expense 
for which is charged pro rata against the departments 
from which it draws its goods. This relieves the con- 
tributing departments of financial responsibility in 
connection with the maintenance of the contract *divi- 
sion while at the same time business which accrues to 
the department through the operation of the contract 
division is a compensation for the contribution made 
by each department to the maintenance of contract 
work, t 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 54) 


Casa Grande, a model home in a fine residence district, 
which is being kept open for public inspection by its 
builders. 

Close on the heels of the announcement that Wil- 
liam Nesbitt had joined the Bell-Hannum Co., of Los 
Angeles, came the announcement that such arrange- 
ment had not been consummated and that his interests 
are solely with the Coast Carpet Corp., of that city, of 
which he is president. 

The H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, is making 
many changes in department arrangement and the bed- 
ding section has been moved to the fourth floor adjoin- 
ing that given over to furniture. The linen section on 
the main floor has been enlarged and now occupies the 
space formerly occupied by the wash goods depart- 
ment. 

The May Company, Los Angeles, has been quite 
successful in moving needlepoint tapestry chairs and 
similar furniture by maintaining displays in the wom- 
en’s rest room. 
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a Queen iS 2 say 
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We are proud to throw a spotlight on 
this charming English Walnut dining 


room suite ie ea designed and manufac- 













tured in our own factory .. . now show- 


ing at revised prices. Inspection invited. 


Fuldner’s skilled artisans 
maintain the prestige of 


the Wood Carver’s Guild. 





Hey HU LDN ER & So: 


Inc. 
Show Rooms and Factory 
Til 7 404 East 14th St. . New York 














) 
Imported Furniture Frames | 
| 


in English, French and Italian Styles 
carried in stock. 
CONSOLE TABLES MIRROR FRAMES 


TABLES | 
CABINETS PEDESTALS 











FRENCH & ITALIAN FURNITURE CO., Inc. 
307-311 East 53rp STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Paole Mascheroni Tel.—Wickersham 2-0030-31 A. Masi 


$$$ ee 
/ 
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ROLLS of REAL 
LEATHER 


HIDE JOINED TO HIDE WITHOUT VISIBLE SEAMS 











= 
FOR UPHOLSTERING OF FINE FURNITURE 


SOLD By THE YARD 


GENUINE LEATHER IN ROLLS 
27” or 36” wide. Special widths to order. 
AL COLORS, GRADES and 
GRAINS that hides are used in. 


Write for samples and name 
of jobber near you. 


Dual Leathers Corporation 
f Elizabeth, N. J. 











UPHOLSTERING FRAMES 




















GEORGIAN SOFA, No. 469 
Mahogany ball claw feet, neatly carved. 
For the High Grade Upholstering and Interior Decorating 
Trade 
CHAISE LOUNGES 
ODD SOFAS ODD CHAIRS 


Write for revised catalog 


M. HALPERN & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers 
2229-31 N. AMERICAN ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


STOOLS 
SUITES 





DECORATIVE 
SCREENS 


of Every Description 





Hand-painted Screens 
in period and modern 
designs. Also wall- 
paper, print, fabric 
screens, plain screens 
and panels for decora- 
tors, artists and win- 
dow display. Special 
order work. 


Catalog and price 
list upon request. 


HOUSE OF SCREENS 
5 West 16th Street 
New York City 








CHelsea 3-5857 
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The firm of Lanzafane & Summer, Pittsburg, 
Cal., featuring furniture and floor coverings, has been 
dissolved, Joseph J. Aielo retiring. 

The Arcade Company, dry goods, draperies and 
the like, will shortly move into a new home at 52 
South First Street, San Jose, Cal. 

The Home Furniture Company has moved into a 
new home at 361 South First Street, San Jose, Cal. 

Homer I. Tegtmeier, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the-B. F. Shearer Company, recently 
escorted a group of representative club women 
through the new Paramount Theatre at Oakland, and 
explained features of the decorations and furnishings. 
The women were told of the special quality of the 
carpets, the moth-proofing, the fire-proofing of the 
draperies and the care with which the upholstery 
fabrics were selected. 

J. H. Van de Water, for twelve years general 
manager of the Retail Merchants Credit Association 
of Los Angeles, passed away there February 11, fol- 
lowing an illness of but three days. 

Victor H. Toman, of Los Angeles, has been made 
sales representative in this field for the Century Fur- 
niture Company, of Grand Rapids. 

Al Schraeger, Los Angeles, is now offering the 
drapery’ lines of the Mace Manufacturing Company. 

W. E. Ward, long associated with Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles, in charge of the drapery workroom, has been 
made manager of the Los Angeles branch of the Dec- 
orator’s Supply House. 

With Theodore Olson in charge, a furniture up- 
holstery section has been opened by the Ross Furni- 
ture Company of Marshfield, Ore. 

The Keller Iurniture Company has moved into a 
splendid new home at 1062 Union Avenue, Portland, 
Ore., and has greatly increased its stocks of home fur- 
nishings. 

The Wells Furniture & Decorating Co. has opened 
for business at 239 Sierra street, Reno, Nev. M. E. 
Wells is the proprietor. 

The C. C. Anderson Company has been incorpo- 
rated by J. L. Eberle, M. Hinchy and C. H. Darling 
to conduct dry goods stores at Caldwell, Nampa and 
Parma, all of Idaho. 

An interesting sale of drapery clearance items was 
held recently by Hale Bros., Sacramento, with the 
merchandise placed on.numbered tables. Customers 
were advised in the tie-up advertising just what would 
be found on each table to make shopping easier. 

T. A. Crrurcn. 





Pass it on... 


This issue may contain information of value to 
other members of your firm. 


Pass it on to them. 
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H. SABEL & COMPANY, Inc. 


140-144 WEST 22nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO LOS. ANGELES 


OIL PAINTINGS 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


a a 
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The Johnson Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
supplied the upholstery and decorative trades with high 
de leathers for 52 years, gaining a reputation for qual- 
ity, reliability and artistry throughout the country. 
We specialize in: 
FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUES, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGNS 
HAND PAINTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 
LEATHERS 
MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 
MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 
LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 


All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 


In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 


“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 


JOHNSON 


LEATHER 
COMPANY 





THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 
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Manufacturers 


PERIOD UPHOL-. 
STERED FURNITURE : 
FOR DECORATORS 
AND RETAILERS — 
LEATHER OFFICE 
FURNITURE ° 


Telephone 
LAckawanna 4-4257-8 


PEARCE - 


UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, Inc. 


(Successors to J. E. PEARCE & CO., INC.) 
150 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


























AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, INC. 


30 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 








Unrestricted Public Sale 
March 31 and April 1 and 2 


XVIII CENTURY MAHOGANY 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 


FRENCH NEEDLEPOINT 
FURNITURE 


FINE GEORGIAN SILVER 
TAPESTRIES - ORIENTAL RUGS 


Decorative Accessories for 
Interiors Including Porce- 
lains and Objets d’ Art 


FROM VARIOUS ESTATES AND COLLECTIONS 


On Exhibition from March 26 


ILLUSTRATED, CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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We Are So Glad It Is 
a Wallpaper Year 


Isn’t % lucky that this Spring when every- 
one is demanding full value for every penny, 
that wallpaper, that most economical of all 
decorative materials, is leading the style pro- 
cession. 

There Is a Wallpaper Design for 
«Every Possible Type of Room 
Wallpaper: has. mever suffered any dead peri- 
ods. Every decade left its footprint in the 
wallpaper sands. There are reproductions to- 
day of wonderful old French and Italian 
patterns, early English and Chinese, and 
above all American Colonial, which predomi- 

nates this year more than ever. 

Do You Want Samples of the New Patterns? 
We will gladly send samples of some of the 
new papers if you will write us the kind of 
designs in which you are interested. . 


Address Department N. 


The. 
WALEPADPE mg 


ASSOCIA TEORI 


of the UNITED STATES 
10 East 40th Street New York City 





























bd 


Leopold Colombe & Bro. 


FRENCH, ITALIAN. and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES earried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 


























MOODY 
& 
DILG, 


Inc. 





Manufacturers of High Grade 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
130-134 West 24th St., New York City 











WITH THE BUYERS & SELLERS 
(Continued from page 70) 


FREEMAN—R. B. Free- 
man, for the past few years in 
charge of the upholstery de- 
partment of R. H. Macy & 
Co.; has engaged with Joseph 
Horne Co., Pittsburgh, to as- 
sume charge of their uphol- 
stery department, entering 
upon his new duties this week. 


McManon—Thomas J. 
McMahon, of the firm of 
McMahon & Cremins, Inc., 
advises that an important an- R. B. FREEMAN 
nouncement will shortly be 
made to the trade. He is at present located at room 
1205, 330 Fifth Ave., and is devoting his attention to 
the betterment of the Macrim line of curtains. 





BraDLEY—Harold Bradley, who has been on the 
sales staff of the H. L. Judd Co., Inc., for some time, 
is now representing them in. Westérn New York State, 
and in Eastern Canada. 


Kiose—Carl O. Klose, formerly of George Royle 
& Co., and the Wissahickon Sales Corp., is now with 
F. F. Weineck & Co., and will represent their various 
mill lines throughout the state of Néw York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and New England. 


WHITEHEAD—Malcolm Whitehead, formerly in 
the linen department of the R. H. White Co., Boston, 
has been appointed curtain and drapery buyer for 
White’s basement store. ae 


RoesLinc-—Ernest E.: Roebling is now covering 
the New England and Western New. York Staite terri- 
tory for the Seeley. Scalamandre Co. and the Bokel- 
mann Trimming Co. 


LittLe—The many friends’ of George Little, the 
former drapery buyer of the Jordan & Marsh base- 
ment store, will be glad to know that he ‘is recovering. 
successfully from a recent operation. He is in the 
Baker Memorial Hospital. Aes 4 


Martin—Robert C. Martin, well known -in the 
drapery fabrics trade asa. traveling teprésentative for 
many firms and recently with Morton Bros., has en- 
gaged with Jas. McCutcheon & Co., New York, to 
represent the lines of Liberty & Co., for which 
McCutcheon are now sole American representatives. 
The new samples are being prepard and Mr. Martin 
expects to start on the road about April 1. 


Fauy—W. T. Fahy has become manager buyer 
for the basement drapery and linen’ department of 
Stewart & Co., Baltimore. 


This is a new department, but Mr. Fahy has had 
charge of similar ones in Taylor of Cleveland and 
Strawbridge’s, Philadelphia. 
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PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


€; 


AMENDED AND ENLARGED—FOURTH. EDITION 


By C.R.CLIFFORD nd 


A great reference book, comprehensive and complete 


| 




















“PERIOD FURNISHINGS” in its fourth 
edition, ‘is the crystallization of a life’s study. 


All the design periods are.fully illustrated. It 
treats of every period down to and including the 


_ last phase, the Art Moderne. 


Apart from the text, following the development 
of design in its application to manufacture, the book 
is rich in Tables of Historical Reference with in- 
numerable illustrations. 


It is a veritable encyclopedia—the book of a 
thousand motifs. 


Bound in cloth 9 x 12 inches in size, 242 pages. 
It is not the work of an amateur, but a man who 
has spent thirty-five years of close study of the sub- 
ject. Member of the International Jury of the St. 
Louis Exposition, 1905; Pan-American Exposition, 
1915. The only American authority on decorative 
definitions in Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Diction- 
ary. Managing editor of The Upholsterer and In- 
terior Decorator (Est. 1888). Author of “Silk 
Dictionary,” ‘Lace Dictionary,” “Rug Diction- 
ary,” “Rugs. of the Orient,” “The Period Diction-; 


|ary,” “Period Decoration” and “The Decorative 
Periods.” 








HE DECORATOR HAS IN PERIOD FURNISH- 
INGS all the Periods classified and illustrated. 


Tue DESIGNER ‘AND MANUFACTURER, in all artistic 
trades, has thousands’ of motifs to draw upon. 


(THE DEALER, a comprehensive understanding. 


THE STUDENT, in one volume, a compact library on 
the” subject. 


Art ScHOOLS find it the one practical book to study, 
hitting the high-spots of a complete decorative library. 


THE SALESMAN needs this volume or he cannot in- 
telligently cope with the well informed public. 


| THE LIBRARY will find it an easy reference guide to 
the solution of many problems. 








PRICE—TEN DOLLARS 


Published by 


LAWTON, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CLIFFORD & 


373 FOURTH AVENUE 
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FLOOR COVERINGS 


RUGS AND CARPETS OF ALL DOMESTIC WEAVES 


Oriental— 
direct importations from Persia, China, 
Turkey and Greece 
Carpets-Broadloom 
Plain and Figured Chenille, Velvet, 
Axminster and Wilton, 9 to 21 feet. 


European—Scotch, Czech, German and 
French Fabrics—Aubusson and Savonnerie. 


Tue Mo.ioy-SKELLY Carpet Co., Inc. 


330 Fifth Avenue at 33rd St. New York City 


LAckawanna 4-0461 











EC 
KENT—COSTIKY AN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 
NEW YORK 


Orientat Rucs, Fine Cuinese Rues 
Szamuess Prarw Carpets 
SranisH anp Evrorzan Hanpturtep Rucs 
Avususson & Savonneniz Rucs 
Antiguzp Hooxep Rucs 
Strocx List “U” Sent on ReQuest 














LYON 
FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISMED (676 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LYON-RED BOOK 
ARTHUR S$ LYON. GENERAL MANAGER 
The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Retrigerator, Stove and Housefurnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 
Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway 


FURNITURI 
YERCANTILE AGENCY 





Penne tis Chanaut yew in ae « 431 Main St. 

Ph: hia. ..1015 estnut St. ran Ss, 

—- N. Y...Fenton Bldg. Grand Rapids Sav. Bk. Bidg 
High Point, 


os Angeles...12th St. & Bway. ». 
Chines. SE 201 N. Wells St. Wachovia Bk. Bide 
San Francisco, 149 New Montgomery St. 








@srikyan 8 ©) 


Fine Persian Carpets and Rugs 
16 EAST 40th STREET 
New York 





TEL. CAL. 5.2270 














GULLABI GULBENKIAN & CO. 


OLDEST WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Oriental Rugs 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Corner Twenty-Sixth Street 








DEPARTMENT STORE METHODS AS APPLIED BY 
SIX LARGE FIRMS 


(Continued from page 64) 


planned for the month; amount of purchases planned ; 
amount of reductions planned; and expected inventory 
value at the end of each month. The purchase allot- 
ments are adjusted during the months according to the 
advances or declines in the month’s sales. There is a 
weekly report of each department, which gives the 
same information as the monthly report, but which of 
course is always closer to the actual operation, on 
which we are quick to adjust merchandise plans in 
case of failure to equal sales forecasted. 


Store E. The buyer is under the direction of the 
Merchandise Manager, who supervises and controls 
his activities. The Treasurer also exercises control 
through his responsibility for the records of the store, 
the Receiving and Marking Room, and the investment 
in merchandise. 


Store F. We operate no unit control in our up- 
holstery department. The entire control is based on 
dollar investment and dollar sales by the above men- 
tioned classifications. 


(To be continued.) 





ALFRED LASEK PURCHASES THE BUSINESS OF 
PETER SCHNEIDER SONS & CO. 


HE business of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., 
Inc., which has been in liquidation during thé past 
month, has been sold to Alfred Lasek, and the stock 
is being moved to 509 Madison Ave., where it will 
be consolidated with Mr, Lasek’s own importing lines. 


This brings to an end a career of one of New 
York’s oldest jobbing businesses. The firm was 
originally founded by Peter Schneider as a youth of 
twenty years of age when he opened the general cab- 
inet shop at 11 Hester Street in 1852. Ten years later 
he expanded his business to include the furnishing of 
upholstery supplies as a specialty, and took a partner, 
the name of the firm being changed to Trust & 
Schneider at 177 Canal Street. In 1864 his partner 
died and in the following July, Herman Wagner en- 
tered the partnership, the firm name becoming Wag- 
ner & Schneider. 


In 1867 Julius Stroheim was admitted as a mem- 
ber of the firm, and the name became Wagner, 
Schneider & Co. Ten years later Wagner retired, and 
John H. Knoeppel joined the firm which became 
Schneider, Stroheim & Co. In 1883 Stroheim with- 
drew. Otto Schneider, the son of the founder, and 
Francis M. Yaeger, a son-in-law of Peter Schneider, 
became associated with the business now as Peter 


Schneider Sons & Co. 


Peter Schneider, founder of the business, died in 
1887, and the following year the firm assumed the 
name of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. The firm was 
incorporated in 1919. 
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A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
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Novelty Curtains Overdra Panels 
* Crewel re vis Window Valancing 
and Yard Goods 


Panels 
STAGE CURTAINS ready-to-hang 


ne Nome femme ise 6B 


EMBROIDERED UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
CURTAINS, BED SPREADS, SCARFS, ETC. 


WOVEN ag ig oP for VEROLSSERE AND DRAPERY 
purposes, in = American rovin patterns 
ar NCILLED "CRASH 





Scarfs 





Let our Factory be your Workroom 


ROBERT LeFORT & CO., INC. 


EST. i880 
Manufacturers, Importers and Designers 
3360 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK: 485 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: Room 1703, Heyworth Bidg. 
PACIFIC COAST: 1207 Matfield Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 














Faithful Reproduction of Antique Tapestry 


RENOU, COULAZ, RIESEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


HAND-WOVEN 
TAPESTRIES 
& 
NEEDLEPOINT 


Old Tapestries restored 
—sketches 


160-162 EAST 56th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Plasa 383-9535 








“DOVERCRAFT” DRAPERY 


HARDWARE 
The popular-priced line 


Ornamental Drapery Fixtures. 

Swinging Cranes. Side Drape 

Fixtures. Hold Backs.  Tie- 
Back Holders. 


DOVERCRAFT COMPANY, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A variety of styles and finishes on display at 
NEW YORK SHOWROOM, 353 FIFTH AVE. 


AShland 4-1243 














MEADOX WEAVING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


DAMASKS — BROCADES 
BROCATELLES 
TAPESTRIES 


@eee 
721 HUDSON AVE., WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
Phone: Palisades 6-3615 


New York Office: 10 WEST 33RD STREET 


Room 503 Phone: LAckawanna 4-4602 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 

















me 
| 
| ESTABLISHED | 
| 45 EAST 538> STREET | 


NEW YORK CITY | 
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broaden our line materially so that it now offers 
a much wider range for selection. A large num- 
ber of patterns are shown in many new colors 


/ 
| Recent importations have enabled us to | 


and are priced to meet present day demands. 


are now able to offer a comprehensive and com- 
plete display of high class imported upholstery 
and drapery fabrics in an abundance of patterns 





| Other patterns have been re-priced so that we | 


and color combinations at most attractive prices. 






PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON PARIS LOS ANGELES 
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